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FILMS FOR VICTORY! 


We are now supplying the nation with important 16mm. sound shorts for 
rental or sale, embracing: 
1. Civilian war defense procedures for: Emergency Auxiliaries—Air Raid 
Wardens—Bomb Handling Units—Fire Corps—Medical Service, etc. 
2. Vocational training for workers in war industries. 
3. Digests of factors in present world conflict and dramatic highlights of our 
united war efforts. 


4. Geographical films presenting a better understanding of the economic and 
strategic importance of the embattled areas of the world. Some of the titles are: 


STOP THAT FIRE SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
THE WARNING AMERICA’S FACTORY FRONT 
ATLANTIC SECRET OF THE BLITZ 
MEDITERRANEAN MILESTONES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
AIRPLANE WELDING THE PHILIPPINES 

AIR CURRENTS SINGAPORE 


Send for catalog listing 2200 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. Y-2 New York, N. Y. 











BIOLOGY AND HUMAN for the class 
AFFAIRS _ By John W. Ritchie exciting 


“Careful examination of the book reveals li 

: ‘ ative 
a wide scope and clear perspective. In the 
simple way in which it presents great princi- 
ples and shows their application to the lives 
of men, it is unique. The meaning of bi- eminently 
ology and its applications are developed to 
a degree impossible in a textbook of less teachable 


yenerous size.’—School Review 
g 


for use with STUDIES & ACTIVITIES 
any modern IN BIOLOGY 


3y Chapin Day and Margaret Ritchie 
textbook 9 ete oe 

Edited by John W. Ritchie 
A laboratory manual, notebook. and activity guide designed to challenge 


and to provide vigorous training for students of varying abilities. The large 
ideas and principles of biology are developed and the student is guided in 


dealing firsthand with living matertal. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


for the instructor 
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February 23, 1942 







The Planning Committee and the Executive Committee have given 
careful consideration the past several years to a more equitable mem- 
bership fee. Several reports concerning the need for a change in the basic 
rates have been printed in THe Buttetin. The Association’s dues have 
never been changed since its founding in 1917. For years these same 
rates gave in service a simple Annual Report and the right to vote at con- 
ventions. Now all members receive eight copies of Tue Buttetin (Octo 
ber-May) a year. In the past few years the work of the Association and 
the professional and personal services given to the members have grown 
tremendously. The increases in services have come from the larger 
expectations of the members, and the Association is steadily finding 
that more and more is expected of it. Reserves have been drawn upon 
heavily. Costs, in general, and paper and printing costs, in particular, 
are up and still rising. To maintain the influential and significant 
place which the Association has now reached, a more adequate, reg- 

















ular income is necessary. 

No other similar national association has dues so low; and no 
other association begins to offer the same amount of service fer less than 
a $5.00 fee. Therefore, the request to amend the Constitution to make 
the regular annual fee $3.00 a year and the annual fee through the state 
associations $2.00 a year seems to be modest and deserving of full Asso- 
ciation support.—The Planning and Executive Committees. 


It is proposed that Article IIT — Membership, be adopted at the 
annual winter convention, February 21-25, 1942, as here stated, such 
rates to be effective October 1, 1942. 

















Membership 





ARTICLE 





Section 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are members ot 
the National Education Association and who are engaged in administration supervision, 
or teaching secondary educatien, upon payment of the annual fee of $3.00 to the 








executive secretary. 






Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be 
eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 






by the payment of the annual fee of $2.00 to the state secretary. 





Section 4. All other persons interested in secondary education, who are members 
of the National Education Association, shall be eligible to associate membership upon pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $3.00 to the executive secretary. 














Note: There is no recommendation for the change of Section 6;—-the annual institutional mem 
bership which is now $5.00 a year and in combination with membership in state organizations of 


secondary school principals, $4.00 a year, will remain the same. 
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C oubinila 
Secondary Education in War Time 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION FOR CONSIDERATION 
AT CONVENTION : 

CONVENTION PROGRAM iS 

A War Po ticy ror AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

EpucaTion Forces UnirE 1n War-TIME CoMMISSION 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE War EFFORT 


Our ScHoots AND ToTat War __C. R. Reed 
War-TIME ACCELERATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS _ _. 
SHALL WE ACCELERATE IN SECONDAKY ScHOoL Now 


or THrovucH It? ae Will French 
A Proposep CuHEcK List For SCHOOLS IN WaR TIME 
Pouicies FoR HIGHER EpucaTion 1N War TIME 


CoMMUNITY SPONSORED WorK PROGRAMS TO 
Ain YouTH _W. E. Baxter 


AMERICAN EpuUCATION AND THE Far East H. E. Wilson et al. 
Tue Rove of Cutturat ExcHaNnce 1s War Time C. A. Thomson 
Democracy 1n Epucation: A Stupy in Meaninc Joseph Justman 
EVALUATION OF PARTICIPANTS IN SUMMER 
WorKSHops 
Missourt’s Co-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT ProcGRAM C. M. Dillinger 
Tue Scrtoor Serves THE COMMUNITY N. F. Myers 
Source MATERIALS ON War-TIME ProceDvurREs 


K. L. Heaton 


102 


THE CONTENTS OF THIS BULLETIN ARE LISTED IN “EDUCATION INDEX” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
February 21-25, 1942—San Francisco, California 
Convention Theme: 
THE SCHOOLS CARRY ON 
Headquarters: St. Francis Hotel 


otwiul Sanguel 


ASSURE YOURSELF OF ATTENDANCE AT THIS MEETING NOW 


| Reservations for Annual Banquet meeting:—A limited number 
can be accommodated. Send $2.25 now for your dinner ticket to Paul 
E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


| ington, D. C, 


































SATURDAY Topic: How tHe ScHooits SHoutp Carry ON 
pie Ry Charles P. Taft, Assistant Director, Defense, 
Cabealsl ‘Seem Health, and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
St. Francis Hotel Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Tully C. Knoles, President, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California 
Chairman: John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


John E. Wellwood, Presi- asa ; 
dent National Association Calon, Washington, D. C. 


of Secondary-School Music: 
——— oo reaaen Girls’ Chorus, Balboa High School, San Francisco, 
ao _ California, Gertrude Norgard, Director. 

ait f Chueh slicialian 
MONDAY Joint Meeting with the Association of California 
ae eke 23 Secondary-School Principals 
Colonial Room Topic: Provintinc EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP FOR 
St. Francis Hotel THE NEEDS oF YOUTH 

Preparing Teachers for the Secondary School of the 
Future— 

Chairman: Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission on 
is Leesan Presi = Teacher Education of the American Council on 
dent ssoci.tion 0 : : 
Califerhia Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. 
School Principals, Prin, Work Experiences in Secondary Schools— 
Glenn County Union is Obi ° 
High School. Willews, Henry A. Cross, Dean, San Luis Obispo Junior 
California College, California. 


A Program for Youth in These Times— 
Forrest G. Murdock, Principal, San Jose High 
School, California. 
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MONDAY 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Italian Room 

St. Francis Hotel 


Chairman: 

John A. Sexson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, 
Pasadena, California 


12:30. P.M. 
Gold Room 
Bellevue Hotel 


Juntor Cotiece Sectron—Joint Meeting with the 
American Association of School Administrators 
Topic: PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FourTEENTH ScHoot YBaks 
What Educational Experiences Should the Junior 
College Offer for American Youth? 
Alvin C. Eurich, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California 
What Are Our Junior Colleges Now Doing for 
American Youth? 
Byron S. Hollinshead, President, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania 
How the Four-Year Junior College Facilitates Cur- 
ricular Reorganization— 
John W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California 
Questions and discussion from the floor—led by: 
Francis L. Bacon, Superintendent, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Percy R. Davis, Supt. Schools, Santa Monica, Calif. 
C. A. Howard, President, Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Monmouth, Oregon 
R. L. Williams, Supt. of Schools, Lockhart, Texas 


Luncheon for Co-ordinators, Regional Directors, 
Discussion Group Leaders, and others interested 
in the Discussion Group Project. $1.00. 


deconil Chiumal uation 


TUESDAY 
February 24 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


Chairman: 

Virgil M. Hardin, First 
Vice President, National 
Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 
Prin., Pipkin and Reed 
Junior High Schools, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Topic: How tHe Association Carries ON 
Improving Personnel Records of Secondary-School 
Students 
Will French, Chairman, Implementation Com- 
mission, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Resource Units for Schools on Vital Contemporary 
Social Problems 
A Report of the Study on Democratic Citizen- 
ship, Paul Jacobson, Principal, University of 
Chicago High School, Chicago 
Planning for Secondary Education 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 
The Association at Work 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Annual Business Meeting 
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8:00 A. M. 
Main Dining Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


Breakfast for Presidents, Secretaries, and 
Officers of State Secondary-School Principals 


Associations. 50 cents. 


Dhicd Cfeneral Session 


WEDNESDAY 
February 25 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


Chairman: 

E. R. Jobe, Member 
Executive Committee of 
National Association of 
Secondarv-School Prin- 
cipals, State Supervisor 
of High Schools Jackson, 
Mississippi 


WEDNESDAY 

February 25 

2:30 P.M. 

Community Playhouse 
Western Womens Club 
Corner, Sutter and Mason 
Streets 


Chairman: 

George E. Hook 
Principal, Lake Junior 
High School, Denver, 


Colorado 





Topic: Epucation For YouTH IN THESE TIMES 

What Kind of Secondary Education Tomorrow? 
Floyd W. Reeves, National Resources Planning 
Board, Director, American Youth Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion Panel: Introduction and Summary by 
Jesse B. Davis, Dean, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

East Asks West About the Core Curriculum 

Team representing the East: 

Warren Seyfert, Chairman, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

I. Keith Tyler, Associate Professor of Secondary 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

J. Cecil Parker, Director of Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 

Paul B. Jacobson, Principal, University High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Team representing the West: 

John W. Wilson, Chairman, Principal, David 
Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
William Brown, Head, Curriculum Department, 

Los Angeles City Schools, California 

Andrew P. Hill, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Maria, California 

Harvey J. Holt, Principal, Santa Barbara High 
School, California 

Junior Hicu ScHoot Section 

Topic: Topay’s ProcraM For Pupit GRowTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHOOoL 

In the field of health:— 

Anne S. Duggan, President, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation; Texas State College for Women, Denton 

In the field of emotions:— 

Herbert R. Stolz, Supt. Schools, Oakland Calif. 

In the field of curriculum:— 

Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, School of Educa- 

tion, Stanford University, California 
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A War Policy for American Schools 


The Educational Policies Committee of the National Education 
Association has just issued a statement on war-time policy for edu- 
cation, particularly directed toward elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions for the education of teachers. An extract 
of the first part on “Educational Priorities” is here published —Ed. 


“American education today plays a role of world-wide importance. 
The resistance to be hurled in this and future generations against the 
menace of dictatorship in its proposed reconquest of the world will 
stem chiefly from the strength and the clarity of thinking of the 
American citizen. If schools are to help in defense of the democratic 
ideal, their purposes must be defined in terms of that ideal, and their 
activities must be resolutely directed toward it.”"—The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Association, Washington, D. C. 

WHEN THE scHoots closed on Friday, December 5, they had 
many purposes and they followed many roads to achieve those purposes. 
When the schools opened on Monday, December 8, they had just one 
dominant purpose,—complete, intelligent, and enthusiastic co-operation in 
the war effort. The very existence of free schools anywhere in the world 
depends upon the achievement of that policy. 

It is already clear that many educational adaptations are required. 
Some aspects of education will need to be strengthened and extended. 
Other aspects, perhaps very important ones in times of peace, may be 
curtailed or postponed in order that all educational efforts may be ap- 
plied at the points of greatest need. 


Priorities Are Needed 

While the essential work of organized education should not be in- 
terrupted or deflected for trifling reasons, “education as usual” will be 
neither possible nor desirable. Although every activity in the schools may 
conceivably be related in some way to the war effort, we must decide 
not only what is important but also what is of first importance. Priori- 
ties must be established among educational activities. The two major pur- 
poses of this statement are, first, to propose such priorities, and second, to 
make some general recommendations regarding certain problems created 
by the impact of the war on the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 


The responsibilities of organized education for the successful outcome 
of the war involve at least the following eleven groups of activities. Each 





1A complete report of A War Policy for American Schools is available through the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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of these services should be given serious consideration by all school boards 
and educational workers. Without spectacular efforts to parade the patriot- 
ism of the educational forces, appropriate war duties of the schools should 
be given absolute and immediate priority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds over any and all other activities. 


Training workers for war industries and services. 

Safeguarding health and physical efficiency. 

Producing goods and services needed for the war. 

Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage. 
Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective man-power by correcting educational deficiencies. 
Protecting school children and property against attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards. 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war and the peace. 
Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 


Maiataining intelligent loyalty to American democracy. 





otdu inistralors tll 


THERE’S A CONVENTION AHEAD 


Current Crucial Issues 
confronting Secondary Education 
will be discussed at 

San Francisco, California 


February 21-25, 1942 
Sce Pages 4-5-6 





Education Forces Unite in War-Time Commission 


REPRESENTATIVES OF eighteen major national education and library as- 
sociations with memberships totaling well over one million have pledged 
united co-operation to the government through a new Office of Education 
War-time Commission, chairmaned by John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt announced the com- 
mission at a meeting of school, college, and library executives held in the 
U. S. Office of Education saying: “The time has come to create the war- 
time machinery to hasten an adjustment upon which our national life de- 
pends. Accordingly I have requested the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
to effect such an organization in connection with his office as will make 
possible the most direct and workable contacts both with government 
agencies on the one hand and educational institutions and organizations 
on the other.” 

Some of the problems already brought before the Commission. 

Should schools and colleges hasten graduation by lengthening the 
school week or shortening vacations or reducing curriculum content? 

What proposals can be made to the War and Navy departments for the 
utilization of colleges and universities for training various types of Army 
and Navy personnel? 

What are the most practicable plans for removing educational handi- 
caps for men rejected in the draft? 

Should nursery schools be established in anticipation of widespread 
employment of mothers in war industries? 

How can health education be improved? 

How can youth under military age be given an opportunity to be of 
service? 

What can be done about the growing shortage of teachers? 

What shall be said to college students eager to serve their nation 


in time of need? 

How shall education plan for post-war readjustments? 

Administrator McNutt declared that he would be “glad to receive 
from time to time, through the Commissioner, the definite proposals 
for government action which need to be brought to my attention. I 
shall assist in the development of those proposals which seem to me 
to be feasible by assuring their proper consideration by the appro- 
priate government officials, including the President.” 

Commissioner Studebaker immediately named Willard E. Givens and 
George F. Zook, chairmen respectively of committees on State and Local 
School Administration and on Higher Education. Dr. Givens is executive 
secretary of the National Education Association. Dr. Zook is president 
of the American Council on Education. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, chief, division 
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of higher education, U. S. Office of Education, will act as executive 
director of the new Office of Education War-time Commission. Other 
staff members of the Office of Education will assist Dr. Kelly. 

Among the problems and proposals presented at the first meeting 
of this United War-time Commission, those concerning higher education 
were most numerous and pressing. The resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the National Conference of College and University Presidents 
on Higher Education and the War held in Baltimore, Maryland, January 
3-4, 1942, are printed on pages 47 to 50 in this issue. 

Commissioner Studebaker explained that the War-time Commission 
would be a two-way agency. It provides a channel by which educational 
proposals and problems can be brought to the government. In reverse, 
it provides a channel by which the government’s war-time needs can be 
laid before the nation’s education forces and programs of action inaugu- 
rated. 
Members of the new Office of Education War-time Commission are: 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Chairman 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Vice Chairman 
Fred J Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, Executive Director 
John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators, 

Assistant Executive Director 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 

Assistant Executive Director 
Selma M. Borchardt, Washington representative, American Federation 

ot Teachers 
Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub-Committee on Military Affairs 

of the National Committee on Education and Defense 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult Education 
Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 
and representative, National Association of Secretaries of State 

Teachers Associations 
John W. Davis, President, West Virginia State College, representing the 

Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, and 

Secretary, National Committee on Education and Defense 
Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division, and Secretary, Special 

Committee of American Library Association on Defense 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior 

Colleges 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 
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Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association 
representing the National Association of State Universities 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 
and Co-Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 

Ralph Himstead, Executive Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 

H. V. Holloway, Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers 

C. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, representing 
the Association of American Universities 

Rev. George Johnson, Director, Department of Education, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion 

W. A. Lloyd, Director of Information, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities 

Howard H. Long, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Teachers Association 

Eva Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Elementary School Principals De- 
partment of the NEA 

Frederick L. Redefer, Director, Progressive Education Association 

S. D. Shankland, Secretary, American Association of School Administrators 


John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational Education, Maryland, and 
President, American Vocational Association 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Chairman, 
Educational Policies Commission 


Charles H. Thompson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Howard Uni- 
versity, representing the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


for Negroes 

Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education and Co- 
Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 
Additional persons have been asked to serve on this Divisional Com- 
mittee; 

Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Edwin W. Broome, County Superintendent of Schools, Montgomery 
County, Maryland 

Floyd B. Cox, County Superintendent of Schools, Monongalia County, 
West Virginia 

Colin English, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Florida, and 
President, National Council of Chief State School Officers 
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Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 

L. S. Hawkins, Director Vocational Training Defense Workers, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, New York, and 
President, American Association of School Administrators 

William F. Russel, Director National Citizenship Program 

W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of Free Schools, West Virginia 


David Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 












Again, to insure the assistance to such a Committee of persons who are 
actually engaged in the administration of institutions or programs in- 
volving higher education, and who are available for service on short 
notice, the following additional persons have been invited to serve on 
the Divisional Committee on Higher Education: 









H. C. Byrd, President, University of Maryland 

Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University 

W. E. Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, D. C. 

W. C. Jackson, Dean of Administration, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 

Raymond A. Kent, President, University of Louisville, Kentucky 

John W. Newcomb, President, University of Virginia 

R. A. Seaton, Director, Engineering, Science and Management Detense 
Training, U. S. Office of Education 

Levering Tyson, President, Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania 

M. Theresa Wiedefeld, President, Maryland State Teachers College at 

Towson 












Setting the Commission’s goal, Dr. Studebaker said: “I have unalter- 
able faith in the ability and disposition of American educators to bind 
themselves together in a solid and unyielding phalanx of resistance 
against the forces of evil and in the kind of complete co-operation that 
will eventually enable righteousness and peace to reign once more in 
this troubled world.” 

















Secondary Schools and the War Effort 


A Consvuctative Committe on Secondary Education to the 
United States Office of Education was called to Washington on January 
5, 1942 by John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to consider and recommend a program for secondary education for 
war time. 


THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


DeWitt S. Morgan, Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Carl A. Jessen, Secretary, Senior Specialist in Education, U. S. Office 
ot Education, Washington, D. C. 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
Will French, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 
E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Galen Jones, Principal of High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 
T. G. Pullen, Jr., Assistant Superintendent in Administration and Super- 
visor of High Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
Francis T. Spaulding, Dean of Education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
These special consultants from the field of education in the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C. met with the Committee and assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the report: 
Nicholas Orem, County Superintendent of Schools, Upper Marlborough, 
Maryland 
R. Worth Peters, Principal, Osbourn High School, Manassas, Virginia 
Mrs. Katherine Reed, Co-ordinator of Defense Activities, Prince Georges 
County, Maryland 
J. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 
Harold E. Warner, Principal, Hine Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C. 
With the Unted States at war there are many new demands made on 
schools—demands on pupils, teachers, administrators, and school programs. 
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Many of the services requested are an integral and necessary part of the 
war effort; some of the proposals may be highly meritorious, but are in no 
intimate way connected with defense of our country; some are largely 
propaganda parading under the guise of being defense-connected. 


The schools have an important part to play. It is for the purpose of 
supplying some advice to school authorities in determining what to include 
that this statement has been prepared. At times such as this it is more im- 
portant than ever that school programs should not be cluttered up with 
activities which are educational unnecessary, questionable, or futile. On 
the other hand, it is vital to the war effort as well as to the schools them- 
selves that their contribution should be begun promptly, presented ef- 
fectively, and continued resolutely until the war is won. 

There are many basic assumptions that establish for the schools a 
major share in the all-out war effort. 

1. The schools, elementary and secondary, are the copstituted agencies 

for society to preserve, promote, and secure the welfare of youth. 

. The schools are continually influencing the mode of life of one of 
every four of our total population directly and an even karger 
number less directly. 

. To the schools is delegated largely the responsibility of providing 
the development of the basic skills, learning, and training in person- 
nel for the war-industry effort. 

. The schools can readily become centers for community populations 
for a further direction of war-time activities that include both youth 
and adult war-time pursuits. 

. The schools can become the most effective centers for maintaining 
civilian morale and developing a state of security and preparedness 
of the community population. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL YOUTH AND THE WAR EFFORT 

The enforced entry of our country in the World War has caused every- 
one to want to do positive things to assist the nation in the successful 
execution of its defense. Secondary-school teachers and pupils may be 
tempted to estimate their part as too small and unnoteworthy. We are 
therefore required to remember several things of great importance. 

The youth of our nation will make their greatest contributions to the 
national welfare by continuing to devote their major energies to their 
planned school programs. In fact, those who will be best able as adults to 
serve their country will be precisely those who have gained proficiency 
through opportunities offered by the daily school program, who have 
developed strong healthy bodies, and who have achieved efficiency in some 
form of needed vocational skill. 

In times of crisis the real test of the patriot is steadiness, coolheaded- 
ness, and the painstaking discharge of seemingly small things and un- 
heralded duties. Few secondary-school pupils are now eligible for service 
in the armed forces, but all are eligible to make the best use of their educa- 
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tional opportunities and to do so regularly, thoroughly, consistently. To do 
less is essentially to shirk our obligation to make the most of ourselves as 
competent persons. 

By the same token, teachers, while assuming additional responsibilities 
because of the emergency, cannot neglect or fail to continue the many im- 
provements of the secondary-school program now under way. Leadership 
—local, state, regional, and national—must see to it that there is no re- 
laxation of these progressive undertakings. Rather, the stress of the war 
effort serves to underline the necessity for increased effort in such areas as 
physical and mental health, pupil study and guidance, continuous cur- 
riculum revision whether in traditional fields or by means of new systema- 
tization of knowledge. 

Again, teachers and pupils are to be called upon to assume special as- 
signments in the service of those in the armed forces. By and large we 
should learn to discharge these opportunities in addition to our major ob- 
ligation of self-development through education. It must never be said that 
we neglected the essentials, but rather that while doing a superb job of 
teaching and learning, we also rose to the challenge of meeting specific im- 
mediate tasks which the nation’s leaders assigned to us. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND THE WAR EFFORT 


It is essential that the program of American secondary education be 


sensitive to the problems of youth and the nation in the present emergency 
and to probable needs of youths as responsible members of American society 
after the war. Although no situation should be overlooked that will provide 
young people now in school with an opportunity to plan their part effec- 
tively in emergency defense activities, it should not be forgotten that the 
future of America is a matter of major concern to us all and particularly 
to those of us—the present youth of secondary-school age—who shall bear 
the burden of maintaining and promoting the welfare of the nation during 
the challenging post-war period. Whatever the proposals that may be offered 
for modifying the program of secondary education, it should be emphasized 
that the needs of youth and country are the basic determinants that should 
guide secondary schools in making their program adjustments. The war 
emergency does not change the principles involved; it has shifted emphasis 
with respect to needs of youth and the nation in the present emergency. 
Proposals for modification of the present program of education for 
youth should discriminate between emergency provisions and the continu- 
ing long-range program of education for youth. In addition to emergency 
provisions for the development of health and physical fitness, morale and 
other common needs, the needs for specialized abilities required in the war 
emergency should be met by a variety of offerings determined by the local 
as well as the national situation. Opportunities for special emergency edu- 
cation should be made available on the basis of the capacity of the individual 
to develop the abilities required for the particular emergency service. The 
types of services to be prepared for include industrial, commercial, agricul- 
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tural and similar areas of service depending mainly upon the local situation, 
the educational facilities available, and the opportunities for employment. 

More adequate provision than now exists should be made for the edu- 
cation and guidance of youth toward life careers such as: 


1. Government foreign service. 

2. International trade. 

3. General intercultural relations. 

Such provisions would in the secondary schools require a change in 
emphasis upon certain aspects of the present academic or college prepara- 
tory curriculum, particularly in the development of necessary foreign 
language abilities and in a better understanding and appreciation of our 
foreign friends and our present foes. Although in most instances the 
preparation for such careers as are indicated above would be secured mainly 
in higher institutions, the guidance and preliminary preparation are major 
functions of the secondary schools. The need of America in the post-war 
period for highly competent young men and women in the foreign field and 
the opportunities for service to our country should provide a direct appeal 
to boys and girls with aptitudes and interests in this direction. It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that the secondary school should continue to provide 
guidance and preparation with respect to a great range of specialized occu- 
pations necessary to normal living as well as to our living during the war. 


The present emergency has revealed a special need for certain changes 
in emphasis in the fields of science and mathematics in the secondary school. 
Competence in these fields is essential to the development of important 
abilities at various levels of services, technical skills, semi-professional and 
professional services needed in normal times as well as during the war 
emergency. It is highly desirable, in fact imperative, that individuals who 
are selected for both emergency and long-range specialized education shal! 
have the capacity to develop the competence required on the job. 

The adjustments and modifications required will make necessary the 
collaboration of the secondary-school personnel and the representatives of 
the fields of service for which young people are being prepared. It may 
require the re-education of many of the secondary-school personnel if the 
standards for specialized service are to be adequately realized. The future 
of America as a great world power may depend upon the professional and 
technical personnel resources available now and after the war. 


ACCELERATION’ OF PUPILS IN) THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It is important that the program of education of each secondary-schoo] 
youth be thorough and complete even in the period of emergency. This 
means no reduction in standard of achievement or dilution of fundamental 
content. However, pupils who are carefully selected on the basis of intellec- 
tual and social maturity should receive opportunity for an accelerated pro- 


‘An extended pronouacement on acceleration of secondary sxhool pupils during the war was 
prepared by a special committee of school administrators for the U.S. Office of Fducation War-Time 


Commission. Vide, pages 29-31 of this publicatior 
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gram to admit of entrance to college or war-time industry at a date as early 
as individual capacity will warrant. The accelerated program may involve 
one or more of the following procedures: 

1. The keeping of schools open during the summer 
. Lengthening the school day 
. Allowing able pupils,to take additional work 

4. Use of Saturdays and vacation periods 

For pupils who are not advised or permitted to accelerate their sec- 
ondary-school work in preparation for special types of service, the school 
should adjust its program to make possible such emergency seasonal em- 
ployment as may be necessary in the local areas. In rural areas especially, 
regular school terms may well be adjusted to the need for help* on the 
farms, any shortening of the terms made necessary on this account being 
made up by longer daily sessions, by shortening of vacation periods, or by 


terms covering six days a week. 


w Iv 


AND ITS MAINTENANCE 





MORALE 

Morale is largely a matter of feeling oneself necessary and useful to a 
program or process in which he believes so wholeheartedly that he is willing 
and eager to give himself to it. Lack of morale conversely arises either out 
of a feeling that one is not an important element in any program or process 
or else out of lack of wholehearted belief and faith in what one is doing. 

It then it is desired that the secondary schoels improve the morale of 
our youth in these wartimes they have a twin-task. First there is the task 
of informing youth more fully as to the relative merits of living in and 
working for our American form of democracy as contrasted to the way of 
life promised and furnished by our totalitarian enemies. Only as youth are 
made more fully aware of the superiority of democracy in basic principle, 
in current achievement, and in promise for the future can we expect evi- 
dence of morale among the people both old and young. 

But education which limits itself to studying about the glories of 
democracy will never develop the kind of morale essential to democracy 
even in peace time—much less in war time—because no active identification 
of the self either with the defense or realization of democracy has been 
provided, The second task therefore is to provide opportunity for youth 
to feel that they are doing something for democracy; that they are giving 
something of themselves to it. In these days of war when so many youth 
want to feel that there is something important for them as well as for 
adults to do, any school which does not provide ways for its pupils to work 
for our democracy as well as to learn about it is only half doing its most 
important job. 

Every American secondary school should now therefore try to help 
each of its youth to find something he can do and something he can do 
without; for only thus can the highest levels of morale be attained. There 


recand ©o need for supply of farm labor in any area or for the United States 


affice of the United States Employment Office. 


“Information with 
1s a whole, can be obtained from the nearest 
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are many things a school can help its youth to do for America. Every phase 
of the school’s program can be interpreted to him as related to the fulfill- 
ment of democracy. Every extracurriculum activity can select and assume 
its particular war-activity “for the duration.” The school’s physical educa- 
tion program can stress general participation in health building sports and 
games and exercises. It can arrange for physical check-ups and for needed 
health services or corrective training. Any resourceful student-faculty com- 
mittee can develop a whole list of ways for weaving into our all-our war 
efbort the interest and skills of a whole student-body. Every pupil must have 
something to do. 

Then every American secondary school can suggest and propose that ev- 
ery one of its pupils should also find something he can do without. They can 
cut down social affairs to a simpler and less elaborate scale. They can give 
up time now spent in personal pleasure or for personal profit to help in 
defense-stamp sales, in, drives for collections of clothes and metals, in Red 
Cross services, in first aid courses, in agricultural production and conserva- 
tion work, and in air-raid duties. In fact, the very existence of a program 
to “do something” carries with it the implication of “doing without some- 
thing.” For instance, the girl who enters into Red Cross work sacrifices 
something in time and pleasure; the pupil who remains home from the 
picture show in order to put twenty-five cents of his allowance into a 
defense-saving stamp or who goes out to earn a dollar for the same purpose 
has given up something; the girls and boys who serve as “spotters” of 
enemy airplanes, day and night, are putting in time for a patriotic purpose 
instead of for pleasure. Pupils who wish to contribute to the war effort 
cannot expect to do so without sacrifices. It is good citizenship training for 
them to do their bit. 


Closely related is conservation of resources which will need to be 
practiced on am ever-increasing scale. To this movement school pupils can 
make a real contribution by being careful not to waste or thoughtlessly to 
mutilate or destroy the facilities of every kind which they use, whether 
these are publicly owned or are their own private property. A phase of this 
activity is the saving of food, gasoline, and electricity. Another is the collec- 
tion of vital materials, such as rubber, aluminum and other metals, waste- 
paper and newspaper; pupils can be enlisted, as they have been in many 
places, to play an important part in such collection campaigns. 

The full responsibility of secondary schools in developing youth-morale 
in these times therefore involves not only education in the sense of learning 
about democracy through study of it but extends also to an active broad- 
scale effort to enlist every pupil in a worth-while war effort for democracy. 
This he can carry along with a program of study which in the long run, 
if carefully chosen and seriously pursued, holds within itself the promise of 
maximum ability to serve his country. 

The maintenance of an effective morale among secondary-school pupils 
during the war emergency requires, then, (1) the continuing interpretation 
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of the war effort to these young people and (2) the provision of means by 
which they may take an active part (not just prepare to take an active part) 


in that effort. 








SUGGESTIVE ACTION STEPS 


I. Interpretation of the war effort to pupils in the schools. 
A. Every secondary school should present to its pupils not less often 
than once each fortnight a planned program designed to inform 
them about the war and their part in it. The program should 
be so arranged as to provide opportunity for pupils’ full discussion 
on the matters with which it deals. 
1. The program should consider immediately such matters as 
a. The characteristics of democracy which set democracy apart 
from the Axis nations 
b. Why the United States, as a democracy, must now fight, 
despite its ideals of peace 
c. The demand for sacrifice in war time 
d. The demand for individual effort to grow stronger 
e. The school as the pupil’s “training camp” 
2. The program should make intelligible to pupils the week-by- 
week developments in the war, in diplomacy, and in the war 
effort and war needs of the United States and its allies. 


B. The kinds of information which should be presented in the pro- 
posed program and suggestions for using this material in the 
schools should be prepared by persons who have access to per- 
tinent data and who are experienced in interpreting such data 
to young people. 

1. The persons who are best equipped to prepare this information 
are members of the editorial staffs of periodicals designed for 
use in social studies classes. 

2. It is recommended that at the earliest opportunity the Office of 
Education call a conference of representatives ef these publica- 
tions to develop plans for preparing the necessary materials for 
the schools. 

3. It is recommended also that the Office of Education facilitate 
the distribution of the appropriate materials to all schools, mak- 
ing as full use as possible of the channels of distribution which 
these publications have already developed. 


C. As soon as appropriate materials are available to the teachers, 
each school should be asked to set aside regular periods 
(home room, assembly, forums, periods released by English or 
social studies) in its schedule for the discussion of these materials, 
and to appoint one or more members of its staff to take charge of 









































the discussions. 
II. A program of action through which pupils may participate in the 
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This program may include activities in relation 


common war effort. 
to such established national organizations as the following: 


A. The Office of Civilian Defense, through 
1. Work by pupils as volunteer firemen (especially in their own 
homes), assistant nurses, air-raid assistants. ; 
. Organization among pupils of necessary drives for the commu- 


nity collection of war materials. 

. Use of pupils to take home (and to other members of the 
community than their parents) information about such matters 
as air-raid precautions, problems of food and clothing in war 
time, and any other matters which affect citizens in their daily 
living. 

. The Red Cross, through the development of first-aid units, band- 
age-making groups, and clothing groups among secondary-school 
pupils. 

. The Treasury Department, through the organization of young 
people’s groups to promote the sale of defense stamps and bonds. 

D. The Department of Agriculture, through enlisting young people 
in emergency food-raising and food-conserving projects. 


III. Jt is recommended that the Office of Education continue to offer its 
services to the various national organizations such as those listed 
above, in the development of young people’s groups to engage in the 
war activities suggested under such conditions as will not weaken 
the school’s essential program. (The groups thus organized ought, 
it should be repeated, to be parts of the special organizations repre 
sented, with membership drawn from the community, both those in 
school and those out of school; they should not be merely school groups 
or Office of Education groups.) 

. It is further recommended that for any pupils engaging 1” ine activi- 
tues of any groups thus organized these activities be scheduled as 
additions to the school program, rather than as a substitution for any 
part of the current program. 

Apart from the development of morale among secondary-school pupils 
it should be noted that the secondary schools represent the best single 
agency-for bringing together a large proportion of the people—young and 
old—in every community. In connection especially with the work of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, any program which may be developed for 
bringing information or encouragement to the civilian population or for 
putting into operation special undertakings which will demand the active 
co-operation of civilians in their day-to-day living, may well use the schools 
as a nucleus through which to reach the population as a whole. The 
schools should, however, be the channels for such programs, rather than 
the sources of the programs. The sources of the programs should be the 
special war and defense agencies. 
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PROCEDURES FOR PROVIDING AND MAINTAINING PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The schools are meeting problems similar to those of a quarter century 
: ago in securing and retaining competent teachers. It is recommended that 
the government agencies, and particularly, the Selective Service Agency, 
recognize the present and impending teacher shortages in subject areas 
that have a direct bearing on the war effort. In addition the following 
procedures are suggested as being significant for local schools: 


1. An inventory of all educational qualifications and teaching abilities 
of present staffs for readily assignable new and additional duties 
and responsibilities in the school. 

2. An inventory of the potential community supply of trained and 
qualified teachers not now engaged in teaching or in any occupa- 
tion. 

3. Designation of a faculty organization or committee to put into 
effect any necessary war-time educational program and to be the 
official agency to obtain and receive necessary and authoritative in- 
formation and directions for promoting any war-time program of 
education. 

4. Utilization of the existing service centers and other agencies in 
connection with colleges and universities to assist local school systems 

in the in-service education of personnel for the new types of edu- 

cational activities involved in the war effort. 




























AREAS OMITTED 


The Committee considered but did not have time to formulate state- 
ments concerning three areas of activity which have been suggested for 
emphasis: 

1. The development of a program for emphasis on the physical fitness 
of secondary-school pupils. 

2. The development of such erganized guidance services as may be 
necessary to enable each pupil to find his own best place in the war 
effort. Many of the informal guidance services present in all good 
schools are implied throughout the report. 

3. The problem of scheduling various emergency activities in the 
schools. In part the committee has avoided a statement on this 
subject because (a) the arrangements for those activities cannet 
well be made before the nature of the instructional projects and 
materials which the schools may be called on to use have become 
clearly apparent, and (b) the Committee is confident that school 
administrative officers, once they are aware of what needs to be 
done, will require relatively little assistance in the replanning of 


schedules, 


























Our Schools and Total War 


CARROLE R. REED 


Virst Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and Director of Curriculum 
Study, Washington, D. C. 


“GOVERNMENT of the people, by the people, and for the people,” can 
endure only so long as the citizens of the government have taith in each 
other, act with integrity toward each other, willingly give their services, 
suppress their individual desires, and, if need be, risk their lives that the 
nation may live. Of course, our democracy is not perfect. Integrity, faith, 
and moral fortitude are never complete. On the other hand these qualities 
are never entirely absent, so democracy lives in a hostile world. The de- 
gree to which this confidence in the other man exists is one measure of 
the vitality of the American way of life. 


The Nazi, Fascist, and Marxian philosophies teach that there are no 
ethical responsibilities which apply to all men. Ethics is but a means of 
promoting the interests of the state and paying homage to brutal authority. 
When Hitler betrayed Russia he was acting in accord with both Nazi 
philosophy and the Marxian philosophy. Since faith and integrity are es- 


sential to the life of a democracy it is the very nature of democracy to be 
off guard and vulnerable to attack and betrayal by an enemy who de- 
liberately takes advantage of the principles of good faith and fair dealing. 

It is not difficult to simulate friendship and at the same time deliver 
a surprise attack as the Japanese did at Pearl Harbor. It is not difficult 
if the enemy recognizes no ethical responsibility. Likewise, it is an easy 
matter to organize and maintain fifth column organizations in America. 
These groups demand freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and civil 
liberties while they are secretly promoting intrigue, disorder, and_ social 
disintegration. While it is possible by treachery to win the first round 
against a democracy it becomes increasingly difficult to prevail against a 
free people provided that the love of freedom still lives and the internal 
fibre of the nation is still strong. 

a 
WEAPONS OF DEMOCRACY 


The chief concern which educators feel in the present state of the 
nation is whether the weapons of Democracy are still vigorous and 
ready. These weapons are courage, good faith, fortitude, fair dealing, and 
clear thinking. The mammoth program of production of tanks, planes, 
and ships must supplement these spiritual weapons but cannot substitute 
for them. Machines alone cannot win the war unless supported by strong 
men with an aggressive will to win. Victory, not defense, must be our 
slogan. Let us avoid the Maginot-line psychology which was fatal to France. 
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Winston Churchill, that dynamic leader, has expressed the educational 
problem as follows:—‘For the best part of twenty years the youth of 
Britain and America has been taught that war was evil, which is true, 
and that it would nevar come again, which has been proved false.” 

It is true that American youth today do not rush blindly into war 
with the fanatical zeal of the pagan soldier who courts death in battle 
as a passport to heaven. Now we see clearly that we cannot isolate our- 
selves from the rest of the world and enjoy peace anymore than could 
China or Ethiopia, We are facing a temporary disadvantage because of 
our lack of trained machinists and disciplined soldiers. However, the gal- 
lant stand of the American marines at Wake Island is evidence that the 
American fighting man of today measures up to the standards of courage, 
loyalty, and resourcefulness which have built the glorious traditions of 
our army, navy, and marines. The present magnificent response of Ameri- 
can youth to the call of the President seems to indicate that he was right 
when he said that “the love of freedom is still fierce and steady in the 


nation today.” 
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THE SCHOOLS 





PROBLEMS TO 





WAR BRINGS NEW 





Now the war brings new problems to the schools. Although we shall 
all adjust ourselves to the task of winning the war we do not regret that 
we have trained our youth for peace, for when the fighting is over we 
shall need citizens trained for peace. Good citizenship must still be the 
aim of Democratic education, because after the war we must be ready 
tu assume the political and economic leadership of the world. 

The schools of the natioa will continue to ensure a stable social 
structure made up of citizens who are not seeking expansion at the 
expense of weaker nations nor tolerating dictation from the power poli- 
ticians. The schools will continue to preserve the freedom and richness 
of life of our citizens so that they are- ready to fight and to sacrifice in 
order to maintain the American way of life. 

The fighting of the war is not the responsibility of the pupils in 
schools. Young children should be guarded as far as possible from fear, 
hatred, and hysteria. But now we must readjust our educational program 
to the war and produce the kind of citizens which our country needs. Our 
schools will continue to provide a balanced and comprehensive program 
that produces efficient American citizens in the most effective way. We 
shall try to do better the things which we have been doing. Emphasis 
will be given to strengthening the mental, physical and mora! fibre of 
youth. Our program of education will be re-examined with a view to 
harmonizing our efforts with the war aims of the nation. 

We shall certainly emphasize the teaching of patriotism and in doing 
so it is necessary to reconsider our concept of nationalism and internation. 
alism. While in the past we have attempted to teach the right attitudes 
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tor world co-operation and world peace; under present conditions emphasis 
must be upon sound nationalism. 

Our country is not primarily based on economic needs but on common 
ideals and traditions for which our forefathers struggled. To quote Renan, 
a French philosopher:—“To have in common the remembrances of growth 
achieved in common in the past; to have a common will in the present 
time; to wish to do in the future common things; the right to accomplish 
in common effort. Such is the essential of being a nation.” 


PATRIOTISM 


What is patriotism? Patriotism is doing for the sake of our country 
something which may be contrary to our personal egotistical interest. 
Patriotism is the concrete expression of the more abstract concept of nation- 
alism. Nationalism is the attitude of possessing. Patriotism is the atti- 
tude of giving. Patriotism is service and sacrifice. Such is sound patriotism, 
patriotism worthy of cultivation. Education for patriotism becomes syn- 
onymous with the training of character. Patriotism should result in teaching 
young people to defend their own treedom and to understand that it 
did not come as a gift from heaven but was born out of centuries of human 
suffering. We are the heirs of Concord Bridge, Bunker Hill, and Valley 
Forge. Unless we in this generation are devoted to the heritage of freedom 
we are in danger of losing it. 

Our teaching of patriotism should be based a little more than formerly 
on intelligent self-interest with emphasis upon what the loss of the war 
might mean for us. In this connection pupils should study and understand 
conditions in the conquered countries of Europe. The slogan “Remember 
Pearl Harbor” may be interpreted as proving that the accepted attitudes 
of peace and good will are not sufficient to insure our country against un- 
provoked attack. These young people must understand the futility of 
isolationism, the need of strong defenses, and the importance of loyalty, 
devotion, and sacrifice. 

The atmosphere of the school should be charged with patriotism by 
frequent assemblies for the singing of patriotic songs, flag exercises, 
celebrations of birthdays of great American leaders, and discussions and 
appreciation of the courage and loyalty of these heroes. Great American 
songs should be studied and understood as contributions to our American 
heritage of freedom. Music is a great force in dramatizing spiritual values. 
Such values are the product of the emotions. Patriotism is made up of 
pride, devotion, and loyalty. You do not think pride, devotion, and loyalty, 
you feel them. It is an emotional process rather than an intellectual one. 
In such times as these spiritual values become the fundamentals. 

Every American secondary school should be a training camp for De- 
mocracy in which each pupil is given an opportunity to enroll in the service 
of his country. In these days young people are eager to make their con- 
tribution whether by doing necessary service or by making some sacrifice. 
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A program of service should be initiated by student war-time councils. 
Such councils may be organized in any of the following fields: war on 
waste, economic use of vital materials, collection of useful scrap materials, 
the sale of defense bonds and stamps, Red Cross activities, and service 
for civilian defense. All these suggestions are practical means for promoting 
and maintaining high morale both in the school and in the community. 

The war needs should motivate the work in health and physical 

education. The need of strong bodies and physical stamina should stim- 
ulate participation in outdoor sports, student organization devoted to 
clean living, body building, proper diet, and nutrition. There should be 
more emphasis on vocational education, vocational guidance, and occu- 
pational adjustment. The need for increasing enthusiasm and under- 
standing concerning aviation is a reasonable outgrowth of the war sit- 
uation, 
The present national emergency should vitalize the work of the 
secondary school both by the addition of new activities, such as those just 
mentioned, and at the same time should furnish a real motivation for 
the long-term program of secondary education for youth. For example, 
modern war reveals the importance of mathematics. The fate of our 
great battleships will depend upon the facility and accuracy with which 
the officers of our navy can solve problems in algebra, trigonometry, 
navigation, and higher mathematics. This should stimulate bright pupils 
with special ability in mathematics to higher standards of achievement. 
Superior knowledge of physics and chemistry may well decide the issue of 
battle on many fronts. 

Whatever changes and improvements are made in the curriculum as a 
result of the war situation, it is vital that we continue the practices of 
Democratic citizenship. The pupils must be given an opportunity to assume 
responsibility for planning and for carrying out plans, to organize and 
work efficiently and harmoniously with each other, to appreciate the 
contribution which each individual makes, to reach group decisions 
through discussion, and to abide by the will of the majority; these 
procedures are the essence of democracy. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE AMERICAS IMPORTANT 


It is of the utmost importance to give our young people in the secondary 
school more knowledge and appreciation of our South American neighbors 
in the western hemisphere. The good-neighbor policy seems to be bearing 
fruit in friendship and support which our country is receiving from the 
South American republics in these critical days. Our young people should 
know more about the history and traditions of these countries. The study 
of Spanish should be given more attention in American schools. 

Under war conditions there is always the danger of arousing national 
hatreds and misunderstanding. If it is necessary to call names it is extremely 
unfortunate to arouse hatred for the yellow race. This is not a color 


















—Courtesy Massachusetts Teacher 


As a part of the training for defense program of the school pupils of the Everett 
(Massachusetts) High School are instructed in the use of the stirrup pump. 
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war. There are men of all complexions enrolled in the ranks of the 
Democracies—the Chinese, the Malayans are on our side and we should 
strive to keep them there. We are fighting the Japanese, the Germans, 
and the Italians, but we are fighting for ideals. Let us keep the main 
issue before our pupils: We are fighting because the ideals which are 
now in control in Japan, Germany, and Italy are a menace to free men 
all over the world, free of all colors and all nationalities. We are de- 
termined to destroy not the Japanese, the Germans, and the Italians, but 
totalitarian ideals and principles which they represent. 











Secondary-school pupils should understand clearly for what we are 
fighting. They must have a clear picture of the characteristics of our 
government and way of life as contrasted to the totalitarian governments. 
They should be familiar with the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, 
the speech of President Roosevelt, declaring war on Japan, and the famous 
speeches of Winston Churchill. 

We as teachers must dedicate ourselves to the work of finishing the 
unfinished business of making Democracy work. We must continue to pro- 
duce enlightened, thinking citizens who realize that the right to think 
has been bought and paid for by their progenitors and who are willing 
to pay their full share of the price to maintain that right. A loyalty to 
country that is absolute, a readiness for any service in defense of country, 
a tolerance of all ideas save those that would destroy Democracy — 
these are the objectives which should permeate all of our education. 

















Our schools and teachers are the very heart of democracy. They 
supply it with its life blood. If citizen-free soldiers may be drafted and 
ordered to make the supreme sacrifice for American ideals and principles, 
it is not too much to ask every citizen-teacher to support and foster those 


ideals and principles. 
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War-Time Acceleration of Secondary-School Pupils 





Due to the war-time conditions the secondary schools have 
had requests from several sources, both direct and indirect in 
nature, for a consideration of the acceleration of pupils im secon- 
dary schools in order to achieve objectives earlier than the regular 
date. 

The U. S. Office of Education War-Time Commission’ has 
given careful consideration to this present issue in education and 
approved on January 28, 1942 the following statement as @ guid- 
ing policy for schools —Editor 











I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS PRELIMINARY TO THE 
ADOPTION OF A LocaL PLan oF War-TIME ACCELERATION 


War srincs to the United States many changes, adjustments, sacri- 
fices. Our people are making these adjustments willingly. Our social 
agencies, and among them the schools, must expect to modify their prac- 
tices in the interest of the national welfare. War-time demands must be 
met; if they are not met we shall have no national welfare. 

At the same time, the school must not lose sight of its major function. 
For the secondary school that function has been, and now is, to provide a 
program of wholesome development of abilities of all youth of secondary- 
school age. This program has been, and will continue to be, the founda- 
ton upon which is built a citizenship that can either continue further 
study or go directly into industry, commerce, agriculture, and the home. 
The present program of secondary schools, both as to time and content, 
is the result of years of development and planning designed to provide a 
wholesome educational life for youth. The premium which now is 
placed on secondary-school graduates by industry, commerce, and the mili- 
tary forces is evidence of the fact that the product is proving its worth. 

Throughout all the years secondary-school administrators have recog- 
nized that within their student bodies there are certain pupils who develop 
socially and intellectually beyond their age. In many schools recognition 
has been given to these by allowing such pupils to take additional sub 
jects and to participate in additional activities. Such pupils thus have 
accelerated their educational development and have entered colleges and 
industry earlier than most of their fellows. 

With the United States at war those pupils who give evidence of rapid 
maturity should be given especial consideration in order that they may at 
the earliest possible date go on to further training or enter employment or 
join the armed forces. For those who will and can profit from such op- 

1The aims, purposes, and organization of the U. S. Office of Fducation War-Time Commission is 
stated on pages 9-12. 
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portunity for acceleration every facility which the school can provide ought 
to be offered. 

Acceleration as a war-time measure should be planned as an integral 
part of what should be the day to day endeavor of the school, namely to 
make full-time maximum use of its resources of staff and plant in the 
interests of the nation and in the interests of the great majority of the 
youth in secondary schools. 

II. ApMinisTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS PRELIMINARY TO THE 
ApopTion oF A Locat PLan of War-TIME ACCELERATION 

A local plan of acceleration should be set up only after establishing 
the following facts: 

1. How many pupils should be accelerated to satisty the demands of 
specific defense training, training for other jobs, or employment? 
These facts will be furnished by the agencies charged with labor 
supply. This procedure will avoid adding young people to the out 
of-school, unemployed group. 

2. How many pupils should be accelerated for earlier attendance at 
college to satisfy war employment demands requiring partial or 
complete college training, and other war objectives? 

3. How many individuals enrolled in the schools should be accelerated 
in the light of their suitability and aptitude for the two preceding 
objectives? 

The principles 
acceleration for all 


involved prevent any recommendation of a plan of 
secondary schools regardless of local conditions and 
specific war needs. Moreover, acceleration will not achieve its purposes 
unless accompanied by adaptation of school courses to give specific prep- 
aration for the objectives undertaken. 

In making adjustments which permit pupils to enter college at an 
early date (such as in May of the senior year), secure training (such as 
Vocational Education for National Defense courses), or fill labor needs 
(such as harvesting perishable crops or holiday selling), schools should 
consider utilization of these experiences as part of the total curriculum and 
where so used should consider their substitution toward graduation, 

In considering acceleration as a means of increasing the numbers to 
be made available from schools for various forms of war-labor supply, it 
should be remembered that once the reservoir of pupils suitable for accelera 
tion is exhausted, probably within the cycle of a year, acceleration will no 
longer increase numbers leaving school beyond the usual number be- 
cause the number leaving each year is determind by fixed age groups. 

In some circumstances adaptation rather than acceleration will prove 
the desirable procedure. Adaptation may involve such devices as_per- 
mitting pupils to work full time or part time or to undergo training out- 
side of school at hours usually devoted to school work and frequently may 
be met by changes in the daily, weekly, or term schedules. 

Acceleration Not Involving College Entrance 
The reasons for acceleration not involving college preparation are 
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mainly to make better prepared man power (both sexes) more immediately 


available for: 
1. Defense production jobs 
2. Vocational Education-National Defense (VE-ND) courses 
3. Jobs open because of war dislocations of labor 
4. Enlistment in the armed forces 

Topics 1, 2, and 3 concern labor supply and demand, the competent 
agency for which is the United States Employment Service. It follows 
that an acceleration program involving these objectives should be under- 
taken after consultation with the unit of the United States Employment 
Service having local jurisdiction. This unit has facilities for answering 
. questions as to local demands and demands elsewhere which the locality 
can supply. Acceleration for individuals to enter Vocational Education- 
National Defense courses involves close co-operation with the defense 
training authorities, and adaptation of preliminary school work which 
will help a prospective trainee to progress better in the VE-ND course. 
Any acceleration activities, however, which would interfere with the use 
of school facilities by VE-ND courses should usually be avoided. 

Enlistment, so long as the armed forces allow it for persons of school 
age, must be considered a war condition. Accelerations for individuals who 
with parents’ consent avow such a purpose may be provided on any prac- 
ticable basis subject to the criteria under the following topic, “Identification.” 

The needs of agriculture and other rural or non-industrial occupational 
categories must be considered in plans for war-time acceleration. 
Acceleration for Earlier Entrance Upon College Attendance 

Before the opening of the war, sixteen of every one hundred pupils 
who entered the ninth grade entered college or other post-secondary insti- 
tutions. Not all desiring to prepare for college are suitable for acceleration. 

Acceleration for earlier entrance upon college attendance may be 
justified in the main for the following reasons: 

1. To take Engineering Scientific and Management Defease Training 
(ESMDT) work 
To save time in preparing for other equally important professional 
or semi-professional services requiring degrees or long courses of study 
To assist individuals to secure or to advance as far as possible toward 
college degrees before selection or enlistment in the armed forces 

Acceleration leading to ESMDT courses will involve a reconsidera- 
tion of the school subjects and subject content to adapt them for the prep- 
aration of the individual to succeed better in the specific ESMDT courses 
which he wishes to enter. 

Acceleration for professional preparation will require especially caretul 
attention to Items 3 to 7 under “Identification” below. 

Acceleration should not involve practices resulting in lower standards 
of achievement or dilution in preparation essential to objectives. A certi- 
ficate of efficiency in mathematics by the secondary school, for instance, 
must retain validity for those depending upon the usual degree of prep- 
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aration in mathematics. A change in mathematics content, however, 
designed to meet a higher institution’s needs in view of war offerings is not 
only allowable but desirable. Substitution of an unusual type of learning or 
experience for some more usual work required for the diploma should be 
a matter for state or local decision. 

Identification of Individuals for Acceleration 

Persons made available by acceleration in secondary schools must rep- 
resent a net gain in man power (both sexes) for the war effort. Qualifica- 
tions of those chosen for acceleration will, therefore, be based on positive 
answers to such questions as the following. In the case of certain objectives 
of acceleration only some of these questions would be applicable. In the 
case of other objectives further criteria would need to be developed. 

Is the individual 

1. Old enough chronologically to be legally employed after accelera- 

tion? 

Strong enough to work on the job or to attend school on a length- 
ened schedule? 

Suitable with respect to personal characteristics, including ma- 
turity, for objectives? (The term “objective” is to be interpreted 
as a college course, specific job training, or specific job.) 

A quick enough learner to justify faster instructional methods? 
Endowed mentally to the degree required for specific objectives? 
Able to arrange his personal needs, including finances, so as to 
devote more time per week or year to his educational program? 
Specially apt, able, or skillful, for specific objectives? 

Planning to leave school anyway on his initiative for work, VE-ND 
study, or enlistment? 

School authorities should avoid adopting policies, the practical result 
of which, because of schedules and other requirements, would be compul 
sory acceleration for all pupils. 

The Financing of Acceleration 

Acceleration may involve additional outlays of money for the follow 
ing purposes which must be considered as part of the total needs of edu 
cation in war time: 

1. Instruction supplied more hours per day, more days per week, more 
weeks per year 
Additional supplies and other overhead 
. Custodial care as called for by the new conditions 
4. Financial assistance to individuals whose acceleration is essential to 
the war effort, but who require aid in maintaining themselves because 
earnings for self-support are impossible in intensified instruction schedules 

The United States Office of Education War-Time Commission be- 
lieves that acceleration outlays and other increased war-time costs should 
be shared by local, state, and Federal governments and expects soon to 
make specific recommendations concerning provisions that the Federal 
government should make for sharing in such costs. 





Shall We Accelerate in Secondary School 
Now or Through it? 


WILL FRENCH 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A GREAT wave of excitement is engulfing many of our older 
secondary-school students who hear from the colleges that they may, in 
fact, should, consider leaving their high-school work at the end of the next 
semester to enter college. The movement has even caught the fancy of 
some secondary-school teachers and principals because the assigned motive 
is one of patriotic endeavor to prepare to do one’s duty by his country. 

No one can find fault with this motive. No one can find fault with 
the colleges if they at this late date discover that the completion of the 
formal college entrance requirements upon which they have so meticulously 
insisted up to the present moment is not a good measure of readiness to 
enter college. But one may wonder whether and to what degree youth will 
be better prepared by entering the typical college on tne spur of the moment 
than he would be if instead he remained in the typical secondary school. 
Will the college now willing to accept him as an “accelerated” student but 
which insists there is to be no “letting down of standards” be able or 
willing to provide a program any better for him than the secondary school 
can? Is accelerating youth through the secondary school into college any 
better than accelerating him in the secondary school if by acceleration we 
propose to see that in either institution he has an immediate opportunity 
to engage in an educational program which promises to do him and the 
country the most good? It is the writer’s belief that most secondary-school 
teachers can and are as willing to help youth have such an opportunity 
as are college instructors. ; 

SHALL WE ACCELERATE INTO COLLEGE 

It was perhaps such reasoning which accounts for the faculty of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, adopting the 
policy which follows. 

The Policies Committee of Lincoln School considered this question 
at-its meeting on January 12 and is of the opinion that Lincoln School 
should not urge a student to enter college ahead of his normal ex- 
pectancy except when he by reason of chronological age and emotional 
and social maturity is ready to undertake college life as well as college 
education. 

At the present time there appears to be such a tendency to rush 
secondary-school students into college that there is the appearance of 
an effort to save American colleges at the expense of American youth. 
Lincoln School recognizes that the lock-step of four years in the second- 
ary school and four years in college for all youth may well Lc broken, 
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but it feels that the alternate practice should be one which provides for 
each student either a longer or a shorter period of secondary school and 
college life according to his individual needs for growth and develop- 
ment. 

This is not to say that Lincoln School does not favor the use of the 
summer vacation for education, but it does say that such programs 
should be undertaken by most students primarily for the purpose of 
broadening out their secondary education rather than for the purpose 
of earlier entrance into college. 

In conclusion, if it is argued that it is important to accelerate youth 
so that they (at least the boys) may complete their undergraduate work 
and get their bachelor of arts degrees before entering military service then it 
is proposed that secondary schools and junior colleges provide a program for 
the selected students which will lead to the bachelor of arts degree at the 
completion of the junior college. There is not a shadow of a doubt but what 
such youth can complete bachelor of arts requirements in fourteen years of 
schooling. In fact the colleges are now admitting it by proposing that 
secondary school and college work be completed by some in less than the 
traditional eight years. If it can be done in a good four year college it can 
be done in a good junior college where the facilities and faculty available 
for undergraduate work are likely to be as good as what is available in a 
college. Since outworn conventions are at last to be broken why should 
not good junior colleges seek and get the right to confer the bachelor of 
arts degree upon selected students who pursued a special “accelerated” 
course in the secondary school and junior college? It is more logical than 
conferring a bachelor of arts degree upon an accelerated student who was 
accelerated by the mere process of allowing him to skip over part of his 
education. Why not “accelerate” the degree down toward the student in- 
stead of accelerating the student up toward the degree? 
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A Proposed Check List for Schools in War Time 


A suscommitreE of the U. S. Office of Education War-time Com- 
mission composed of Carroty R. Reep, chairman, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., Paut E. Exicxer, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and Eva G. 
Prvxston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, prepared a tentative list of war- 
time curriculum activities that all schools, nursery, kindergarten, elementary, 
and secondary, could check. 


THE SITUATION 


The national emergency brings new problems to the schools. Since 
fighting the war is not the responsibility of children, most teachers feel 
that they can serve best by protecting children in their right to be happy 
and to grow up without fear or hatred. We must continue to guide the 
growth of children as skillfully as we know how. The schools must 
continue to provide a well-balanced program of instruction in the funda- 
mentals, resolving to do better the things which are already being done. 


However, it is necessary to survey our instructional program to discover 
how our aims and purposes can be brought into harmony with war-time 
purposes of the Nation. There are many things which the schools can do 
to vitalize teaching and to utilize the enthusiasm of youth in the total war 
effort. This check list of activities has been outlined in significant areas 
which are being emphasized today in many schools as a contribution to 
the war emergency. 

On the nursery school, kindergarten, and primary levels it seems 
necessary to stress self-reliance, obedience, proper health habits, and knowl- 
edge of the geography of the local neighborhood. These young children 
should be protected as far as possible from the results of the war. 


In the higher elementary grades and secondary schools the teaching 
of love of country becomes the paramount aim. The atmosphere in the 
schools should be charged with patriotism by means of assemblies for the 
singing of patriotic songs, flag exercises, and commemoration of the 
birthdays of great Americans. Teaching patriotism is an emotional process. 
Patriotism is made up of pride, devotion, and loyalty. You do not think 
pride, devotion, and loyalty; you feel them. Music is a great force in 
dramatizing spiritual values and in such times as these spiritual values 
become the fundamentals. 

Perhaps it is as a builder of morale that the school can make its 
greatest contribution in such times as these. Youth must have opportunities 
to serve. Youth must have a clear understanding of what we are fighting 
for. Youth must have an opportunity to make some sacrifice. If the war 
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lasts three or four years, the youth in secondary school today will be in the 
fighting forces of Uncle Sam. Opportunities must be given now for youth 
in secondary schools to toughen their physical, mental, and moral fibre. 

Today more than ever before there must be a bond of understanding 
between the school and the community. The school needs public support 
and public sympathy, and the community needs the enthusiasm, patriotism, 
zeal, and democratic practices of the modern school. 

This list is not submitted to schools as satisfactorily complete or 
educationally comprehensive. In the application of this check list to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, school administrators and teachers are urged 
to discuss any of these activities which have received special attention in 
your school and to send additional suggestions to any member of the com- 
mittee, so that many ideas and proposals, national in scope, can be con- 
sidered for the next report of the committee to the War-time Commission 


on Education. 


INDEX OF A CHECK LIST ON TEACHING LOVE OF COUNTRY 
AND THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOLS 

TO THE TOTAL WAR EFFORT 

for 

NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND EARLY 

ELEMENTARY GRADES 


. Identification 












































II. 
III. 
IV. 
. Health 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 
. The Flag 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


Interdependence on Community 
Obedience 


Responsibilities 


Security 

Beauty and Culture 
Meaning of Words 
American Folk Songs and Stories 


for 


UPPER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 






Love of Country 
Building Morale 


Protecting the Health of Children and Building Sound Bodies 


Practical Services for our Country 
Community Relations 


Children as Efficient Citizens in a Democracy 


Understanding War Aims 
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NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND EARLY 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


GUIDE FOR CHECK LIST 


® 

To what extent are your pupils having an opportunity to carry out these 
practices which are in harmony with the national emergency? The degree 
to which they are achieving results in these activities may be indicated by 
the symbols A, B, C, and D. It is proposed that the symbols used above each 
column have these general considerations: 

A — Very satisfactory and activity is exceptionally effective. 

B — Satisfactory and effectual but could be improved. 

C — Passively satisfactory and effectual improvement needed. 

D — Unsatisfactory or lacking a school method of conducting activity 

harmful to national defense effort. 

No check—Not applicable to local situation. 





Classification of Practices 





I. Identification 

Have you taught each child under your care 

to answer correctly the following: 

1. What is your name? 

(Whole Name) 

Where do you live? 

What is your father’s name? 

What is your mother’s name? 
. Have you brothers and/or sisters? 
6. What are their names? 
7. How do you go to your home? 
8. Who is there when you get home? 
9 


II. Interdependence on Community 
Are you teaching: 
1, What the mail man does? 
2. What the fuel man does and what he 


brings? 

What you get at the grocery store? 
How the policeman helps all? 

How the soldier protects us? 

Why a bus man is needed? 

Who the air-raid warden is and what 
he does? 

How much airplanes help us? 

The pupils to know the community by 
taking frequent walks with them? ~ 
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Classification of Practices Ao oe eo 


Ill. Obedience 

Are you teaching the pupils in your charge to 
obey when certain signals are given? (Without 
questioning ) 

1. At school? 

2. At home? 

3. On the street? 

4. To be careful in crossing the street, etc.? 





>» 
IV. Responsibilities 
Are you teaching each pupil to assume responsibilities 

Can he button his clothes? 

Can he put on and tie his shoes? 

Can he bathe himself? 

Can he feed himself? 

Does he put away his blocks? 

Does he keep his clothes on the correct pegs? 

Does he keep his playthings in place? 

What to do in case of fire? 

That he must not play with fire? 

That he must tell someone if there is a fire 

and where it is? 

11. 

Health 

Have you taught the child: 

1. To be proud of his strong body? 

2. To eat the right foods? 

3. To have regular health habits? 

4. To have a rest period—and rest? 

5. 

Security 

Are you helping the child to feel secure by: 

1. Respecting him as an individual? 

2. Giving him opportunities to contribute 
to the good of the group? 

3. Helping him to experience satisfaction 
in a job well done? 

4. Seeing that he is given a feeling of 
affection and sympathy? (Little children 
in these days, and in the days to come, will 
feel that strain of the war in the home.) 
Teaching the child the habits of industry, 
of cheerfulness, of helping others? 


SLKEPNAMAwWHK 
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Classification of Practices 





VII. Beauty and Culture 
Are you teaching the child to offset the strain 
of war by the appreciation of beauty: 
In a sunset? 
A blade of grass? 
The clouds, etc.? 
A bird’s sweet song? 
A poem? 
A story? 
In nature? 


VIII. Meaning of Words 
Do your pupils know what these words mean: 
Our city? 
Our country? 
America? 
The United States? 
The state? 
The nation, etc.? 


IX. American Folk Songs and Stories 
(The “Read or Sing to Me Age”) 
Do you read (or tell) the pupils: 
1. Folk tales? 
Hero or heroine stories? 
Animal stories? 
Nature steries? 
Realistic stories? 
Or sing songs? 


X.- The Flag 

Do you teach the pupils: 

1. The story of the flag? 

2. The care of the flag 
a. That it must not touch the floor or 

ground? 

b. That it must be kept clean? 
c. That it must not be torn, etc.? 
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UPPER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Many of these activities should have continued interest and emphasis 
from grade to grade. The degree and extent of the educational develop- 
ment of the specific activity will depend on grade level, school, and 
community. 











GUIDE FOR CHECK LIST 





To what extent are your pupils having an opportunity to carry out 
these practices which are in harmony with the national emergency? The 
degree to which they are achieving results in these activities may be 
indicated by the symbols A, B, C, and D. It is proposed that the symbols 
used above each column have these general considerations. 













A — Very satisfactory and activity is exceptionally effective. 

B — Satisfactory and effectual but could be improved. 

C — Passively satisfactory and effectual improvement needed. 

D — Unsatisfactory or lacking a school method of conducting activity 







harmful to national defense effort. 
No check — Not applicable to local situation. 


















Classification of Practices 











I. Love of Country 





1. To what extent are you as a teacher 
conscious of the need of teaching 
patriotism each day? —— = 

2. How often do the pupils in your class- 
room salute the flag? --- = 

3. To what extent do the pupils in your 
classroom understand the meaning of 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag? — 

4. How accurately can the pupils in your 
classroom write the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag with correct spelling and 
punctuation ? 

5. How well do your pupils know the 
meaning of the flag as a symbol and the 
way in which it should be treated? --- = 

6. How well can the pupils in your class- 

room sing America and the Star 

Spangled Banner? —-—-—- — 

How accurately can the pupils in your 

classroom write the Star Spangled 

Banner with correct spelling and 

punctuation ? 

8. To what extent do they understand the 

meaning and history of these songs? 
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Classification of Practices 





9. What other patriotic songs which are 
linked with the history of our country 
do your pupils sing and understand? 

10. How adequately do you make use of 
the birthdays of great Americans for 
patriotic observances? 

To what extent do the pupils in your 
classroom have a feeling of respect for the 

courage, perseverance, and loyalty of 

American heroes? 

How many of the pupils in your class 
have an appreciation of the amount of 

work done by men, women, and children in 

colonial times and their ability to with- 

stand hardships? 

How adequately are you developing an 

appreciation of life today as an outcome 

of the work and sacrifice of the pioneers? — 

How appreciative are the pupils in your 

classroom of the outstanding qualities of 

the leaders of the nation? 

To what extent are the pupils in your 
classroom familiar with the: 

a. Constitution of the United States? 

b. Declaration of Independence? 

c. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? 

d. Bill of Rights? 

How often do you have assembly sings 
for the singing of patriotic songs? 

To what extent do your pupils understand 
and appreciate the duties and privileges 
of American citizenship? 

To what extent do your pupils have an 
attitude of helpfulness toward natu- 
ralized citizens or foreigners who 

are trying to become citizens? 


II. Building Morale 

1. How well do the pupils in your classroom 
understand the differences between the 
American way of life and that of our 
totalitarian enemies? 
How universally are the pupils in your 
classroom rendering service to the school, 
to the home, and to the community? 


ra 
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Classification of Practices 


A 




















































Ill. 


3, 


“I 


10. 


To what extent are the pupils in your 
classroom doing without something 

or making some sacrifice? 

To what extent do the pupils in your 
classroom understand why the U. S. must 
fight despite its ideals of the past? 

How well have the pupils in your classroom 
mastered the technique of air-raid drills? 
To what extent are your pupils refusing to 
repeat unconfirmed war stories? 

In what ways are the pupils in your class- 
room striving to improve their standard 

of work—such as listening carefully to 
instructions to eliminate waste of time? 
To what degree have you created an 
environment in the schoolroom which 

is characterized by friendly good will and 
mutual trust? 

Are you calmly and courageously facing 
the dangers which war may bring? 

To what extent have you developed in 
pupils a feeling of co-operation and apprecia- 
tion for personal, moral, and religious 
rights and a tolerance for the opinion 

of others? 


Protecting the Health of the Children 
and Building Sound Bodies 


. 


To what extent are the pupils in your 
classroom striving to improve their health 
and physical stamina? 

How often do the pupils in your classroom 
take hikes or engage in winter sports? 

To what extent are the pupils in your 

class developing good health habits? 

How often do the pupils in your classroom 
have thorough physical examinations and 
have corrective measures taken? 

How much attention is given to the teeth 
of the pupils in your class? 

Are you sure that the pupils in your 

class have proper nutrition? 

Have you investigated to discover 
whether the pupils in your class have a 
proper school lunch? 
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8. How often are the eyes of the pupils in 
your class tested and corrective 
measures taken? 
How often do the pupils in your class 
participate in health campaigns, and 
clean-up campaigns? 
What provision is made in your school 
for the handicapped children? 
How adequately are the pupils in your 
class protected from communicable diseases? 
How satisfactorily are the schoolrooms 
cleaned, lighted, and ventilated? 
To what extent does your school have 
adequate playground facilities? 

14. How enthusiastically does your school 
co-operate with public health agencies? 

15. 

IV. Practical Services for Our Country 

1. How many of the pupils in your class- 
room are acquainted with defense activities— 
fire fighting, handling incendiary bombs, 
making sand bags? 
To what extent are pupils producing 
materials for war use—sweaters, socks? 
How actively are the pupils in your class 
raising money for defense bonds and 
defense stamps? 
To what extent are the pupils in your 
classroom conserving and salvaging 
materials—paper, rubber, coat hangers, etc.? 
To what extent are the pupils in your 
class conserving school supplies and 
personal belongings? 
To what extent are the pupils in your 
classroom saving electric current? 
To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room eliminating unnecessary phone calls? 
How many of the older pupils in your 
classroom are limiting the use of the auto- 
mobile by walking to school or riding 
on the bus? 
To what extent are your pupils protecting 
school books and other school property from 


unusual wear and abuse? 
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Classification of Practices 


A 


B 








10. 






11. 






12. 





l. 










































~ 


How many of the pupils in your classroom 


are planning school gardens this year? — 
How many of the pupils in your classroom 
are planning to conserve food by canning? — 


V. Community Relations 


To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room familiar with their own community, 
particularly with those buildings and institu- 
tions which represent the local government— 
fire house, city hall, hospitals, police depart- 
ment? 

How often do the pupils in your classroom 
have an opportunity to visit these places and 
to discuss what they have. seen? - 
How often do the pupils in your classroom 
work with the community on such projects 

as beautifying roads, planting trees and 
shrubs, and decorating homes? .- 
To what extent do the pupils in your classroom 
aid the community in celebrating Christmas 
and other holidays? 
To what extent does your school co-operate 
with churches, civic clubs, and other 
community groups? 

How many times have the pupils in your 
classroom had opportunities to demonstrate 
to the community what is going on in 

the school ? 

How often do the pupils in your classroom 
take home things which interpret the school 
program, such as: conservation of school 
supplies; moton pictures recommended for 
children; plans for selecting a balanced 

lunch in the cafeteria; objects made in the 
shop or in the home arts department? -- 
To what extent are the parents familiar with 
the school program and services of the 
school ? 

How often have the parents visited the 
school on invitation? 

To what extent is the school program built 
around the problems in the local com- 
munity? 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


To what extent do the parents understand the 
safety program in the school? — 
How often are parents and teachers brought 
together to interpret and explain the 
curriculum? 

To what extent is the school plant used for 
community activities which are significant 
in the educational program? 


VI. Pupils as Efficient Citizens in a Democracy 


1. 


2. 


3 


To what extent is the personality of each 

pupil in your classroom being respected? — 
How well do the pupils in your classroom 
understand the school program as a whole? — 
To what extent is a new emphasis being 
placed on the responsibilities of citizens 

as well as the privileges? — 
To what extent is each pupil in your class- 
room given some responsibility for making 
policies for the group? _ 
To what extent are pupils learning to abide by 
the will of the majority? - 
To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room learning to obey the orders of teachers 
and student officers? — 
To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room given an opportunity to develop leader- 
ship by participating in class meetings and 
group discussions? 

To what extent is the war being utilized 
as motivation for higher standards of 
achievement? 

To what extent do the pupils in your class- 
room have an opportunity to enroll in good 
causes, such as: Junior Red Cross; the Loyal 
League; and other such activities? ~ 
To what extent do the pupils in your class- 
room have an opportunity to claim member- 
ship in groups of their playmates? - 
To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room learning the obligations of citizens 

in obeying and helping to enforce the law? — 
To what extent does the program of your 
school take into account pupils of high 
ability? 
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Classification of Practices A 


B 


C 
























































VII. 


13. To what extent does the program of your 
school provide for the slow learners? -- 
14. How much use is made of objective tests 
and psychological services in studying the 
development of each individual? “ 
15. 


Understanding War Aims 

1. To what extent do the pupils in your class- 
room understand why the United States 
must now fight despite its ideals of the 
past? 

2. How often are the pupils of your classroom 
informed about the war and their part in it? — 

3. How clearly do the pupils in your class- 
room understand the characteristics of de- 
mocracy as contrasted with totalitarian gov- 
ernments? 

4. How much study and discussion have the 
pupils in your class had concerning the 
Atlantic Charter, The Four Freedoms, etc.? — 

5. How well do the pupils of your class- 
room understand the speech of President 
Roosevelt declaring that a state of war 
existed between the United States and 
Japan? 

6. How adequately have the pupils of your 
classroom studied and discussed the 
speech of Winston Churchill before the 
United States Congress? 

7. ‘To what extent are the pupils in your class- 
room given an opportunity to study current 
developments in the war and war needs of the 
United States and her allies? - 

8. To what extent have the pupils in your 
classroom been taught the sources of the 
liberty which we enjoy today? — 

9. Are the pupils in your class familiar with the 

a. Magna Charta? — 

b. Mayflower Compact? — 

c. Declaration of Independence? — 

d. Constitution of the United States? 

e. Bill of Rights? 


















Policies for Higher Education in War Time 


THe Fottowinc Reso.utions and recommendations, presented to 
the National Conference of College and University Presidents on Higher 
Education and the War by the Committee on Resolutions’, were adopted 
and approved at the afternoon session on Sunday, January 4, 1942 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland. A preliminary draft of 
the resolutions had been approved before the conference by the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the National Committee on Education and Defense 
and the Divisional Committee on Higher Education of the United States 
Office of Education War-time Commission. 

PREAMBLE 

In the present supreme national crisis we pledge to the President of 
the United States, Commander-in-Chief of our nation, the total strength 
of our colleges and universities—our faculties, our students, our administra- 
tive organizations, and our physical facilities. The institutions of higher 
education of the United States are organized for action and they offer 
their united power for decisive military victory, and for the ultimate and 
even more difficult task of establishing a just and lasting peace. 

All the needs to win a total war cannot be accurately defined now. 
Nor can total present and future resources of trained man power be fully 
appraised. New areas of need and of potential service will develop 
as the months pass. We pledge our unstinted effort to meet these needs 
as they arise. 

For the immediate and more effective prosecution of our varied tasks 
in the service of the nation, the National Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Presidents proposes the following resolutions and makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

A. ALLOCATION OF TOTAL MAN POWER 

The surest and quickest route to victory is the full, energetic, and 
planned use of all our resources and materials. Where shortages may 
develop, both efficiency and the principles of equality require that the 
government take steps in advance to allocate resources to meet total needs, 





: 1Tfe members of the C i on Resoluti for the conference and the sectional meetings 

over which they presided for discussion of these resolutions and recommendations were: Edward C. 
Elliott, President, Purdue University, Chairman; Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College, 
Chairman, sectional meeting of co-educational colleges with enrollment of 600 or more; Edmund E. 
Day, President, Cornell University Chairman, sectional meeting of privately controlled universities; 
Fred Engelhardt, President, University of New Hampshire, Chairman, sectional meeting of publicly 
controlled universities; James M. Ewing, President, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Chairman, sectional 
meeting of publicly controlled junior colleges; Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar College, Chairman, 
sectional meeting of women in college; Henry T. Heald, President, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chairman, sectional meeting of technical and professional institutions; Charles W. Hunt, Principal, 
New York State Normal School, Oneonta, Chairman, sectional meeting of Teachers colleges; Tully C. 
Knoles, President, College of the Pacific, Chairman sectional meeting of co-educational colleges with 
enrollment under 600; William Mather Lewis, President, Lafayette College, Chairman, sectional meeting 
of colleges tor men; and James C. Miller, President, Christian College, Chairman, sectional meeting of 


privately controlled junior colleges. 
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with a fair distribution of sacrifice. This is at present being done with 

materials such as rubber, aluminum, and tin. It is clear that productive 

man power is also an area in which critical shortages are already evident. 

Therefore, it is recommended that: 

1. Institutions of higher education co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the National Resources Planning Board and other Federal agencies 
responsible for surveys (a) to determine the immediate needs of man 
power and woman power tor the essential branches of national serv- 
ice—military, industrial, and civilian, (b) to determine the available 
facilities of colleges and universities to prepare students to meet 
these needs, and (c) to appraise the ultimate needs in professional 
personnel for long-term conflict and for the post-war period, in order 
that a continuous and adequate supply of men and women trained 
in technical and professional skills and in leadership to mect both 
immediate and long range needs shall be maintained; 

. There be brought to the attention of the President the necessity of 
issuing a statement of national policy which will avoid competitive 
bidding for faculty and students by government agencies and by 
industry and will conserve adequate personnel on all levels of educa- 
tion to assure the effective instruction of youth and adults, in order 
to provide a continuous supply of trained men and women; 

3. The United States Office of Education War-Time Commission be 
requested to study and develop appropriate plans for the solution 
of the problems of (a) how to meet the teacher shortage in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and the shortage of workers for community 
programs, and (b) how to supplement the training of present and 
potentially available teachers and other workers for new and changing 
responsibilities; 

4. The United States Office of Education War-Time Commission offer 
its services for co-operation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Executive Committee of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, and the Conference of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges assure an adequate supply of county agents, 4-H 
club leaders, home demonstration agents, and other rural leaders. 


MN 


B. ACCELERATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

It is important to retain as far as practicable a degree of uniformity 
among colleges and universities in such matters as calendar changes and 
credits, while making adjustments in the interests of acceleration. Rec- 
ognizing the increasing demand for men and women trained in tech- 
nical skills and in professions essential to total war and the consequent need 
for preparing them for such service at the earliest possible time, and 
further recognizing that basic education should be completed prior to 
induction through Selective Service at the age of 20, we recommend that: 
5. All institutions of higher education give immediate consideration to 
ways and means for accelerating the progress of students through 





i 
i 
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such extension of the annual period of instruction and such ad- 
justments of curricula as may be consistent with national needs and 
with educational standards, and as possible with available resources. 
. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher education should be 
accomplished without lowering of established standards of admission. 
. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense and the U. S. War-Time Commission of desirable 
articulation in the academic calendars of the secondary schools and 
the colleges to facilitate acceleration of total educational progress. 
The preliminary evidence indicates the possible needs of financial 
assistance to higher educational institutions and to students in order to 
carry out comprehensive accelerated programs of study. It is recommended: 
8. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the United States Office of Education 
War-Time Commission as to the needs for and bases of Federal finan- 
cial asistance to higher education (including junior colleges), for 
the duration of the emergency, in order that the training of students 

for national service may be accelerated. 

C. EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Since it is of primary importance that there be the fullest possible 
clearance of information concerning proposals and practices relating to 


institutional adjustments during the war emergency, it is recommended: 
9. The National Committee on Education and Defense and the United 
States Office of Education War-Time Commission be requested to 
assemble and publish accounts of changes made by educational 
institutions in the interest of war service. 


D. CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 
In recognizing the significance of military service, some colleges and 
universities are adopting a policy of granting credit to students who leave 
college to serve with the armed forces. In order to establish some degree 
of uniformity of practice, it is recommended that: 

10. Credit be awarded only to individuals, upon the completion of their 
service, who shall apply to the institution for this credit and who 
shall meet such tests as the institution may prescribe. In cases in 
which degrees are of distinct advantage to students in the service, 
it is recognized that some departure from this practice, on an in- 
dividual basis, may be justified. 


‘ E. HEALTH 
Individual health is essential to national efficiency and to maximum 
war effort. Almost one million young men have been rejected for military 
service because of inability to meet minimum military standards of physical 
fitness. Therefore, it is recommended that: 
11. All colleges and universities take such steps as will be necessary to 
bring each student to his highest possible level of physical fitness. 
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F. MILITARY SERVICE 
The experiences of the United States in the last world war and of 
England in the early months of the present conflict, offer abundant evidence 
that volunteer enlistment for military service is a threat to the total allocation 
of man power for its most effective utilization. In their eagerness to serve 
the nation, many of our most capable youth enter the armed forces despite 
the fact that they may now be serving or preparing to serve the nation in 
ways even more vital to total war and more in keeping with their training 
and ability. Therefore the Conference records its belief that: 

12. The general application of the principle of selective service promises 
the most effective means for the placement of the individual in ac- 
cordance with his capacity to serve national needs and with the 
least disturbance of basic social institutions. 

The war-time health needs of our armed forces and ot our civilian 
population and the inevitable post-war strains upon physical and mental 
health make it necessary to assure an ample number of adequately pre- 
pared candidates to medical and dental schools. Therefore, be it resolved 
that: 

13. The Selective Service System be requested to make adequate pro- 
visions for the deferment of bona fide premedical students in col- 
leges whose tentative admission to an approved medical school has 
already been assured on the bases of the completion of not less than 
two years of college. 

14. The Selective Service System be requested to make similar pro- 
visions for the deferment of bona fide predental students in col- 
leges whose tentative admission to an approved dental school has 
already been assured on the basis of the completion of not less than 
two years of college. 

The demand for trained and experienced chaplains in the armed 
forces, and the contribution of religion to the civilian morale of the na- 
tion, make desirable the maintenance of an adequate supply of candidates 
for the priesthood and the ministry. Therefore it is recommended that: 





15. The Selective Service System be requested to make provision for 
the deferment of bona fide pretheological students in colleges or 
universities who have been approved by their appropriate ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The increasing demand for highly trained men requires that selected 
students be permitted to continue their graduate study in such fields as are 
now or may be covered by directives for undergraduate students. There- 
fore, it is recommended that: 

16. The Selective Service System be urged to issue a directive calling 
attention of state directors and local selective service boards to this 
need and the consequent necessity of providing occupational de- 


ferment for selected individuals pursuing graduate work. 











Community Sponsored Work Programs to Aid Youth 


W. EDMUND BAXTER 


Deputy Administrator, National Youth Administration for Kentucky 


Witn THE cLose of the first half of the current school year, 175,000 
pupils in the nation’s secondary schools will be removed from employment 
on the student-work program of the National Youth Administration, 
the result of a reduction in the amount of funds available for expenditure 
by this agency. The reduction will reach into virtually all of the 28,000 
schools which are participating in the NYA student-employment program. 

This nation-wide layoff comes at a time when economic conditions 
among family heads and pupils are more favorable than in the past sev- 
eral years and at a time when every citizen is rightfully expected to make 
sacrifices in behalf of the successful prosecution of the war. But the 
NYA reduction also comes at a time when it may force many thousands of 
pupils, particularly those in rural communities, to abandon their schooling 
and at a time when work experience has achieved wide recognition as 
a vital force in the development of young people. 

School administrators and other community leaders in every section 
of the country have before them the challenge, if not the duty, to assist 
the vast majority of this large group of young people in securing other forms 
of financial assistance which will enable them to continue their education 
on a proper or reasonable standard. The degree to which school 
administrators have accepted the NYA student-work program, and 
its accompanying philosophy of socially useful work for pay, would indicate 
that school officials will establish work as the basis of any program which 
is designed to assist young people in financing the cost of their education. 
There can be no questioning of the fact that young people need to learn 
to work. There are few people, if any, who would refuse to accept the 
premise that through work experience young people can best prepare 
themselves for an efficient and orderly transition into adulthood. That 
work for wages under proper conditions provides incentive for developing 
habits of industry and concentration is accepted by all who have had the 
expesience of working at a regular job. There is nothing more stimulating 
than the satisfaction that goes along with holding a job, doing an accept- 
able piece of work, and earning one’s own way. We feel too, that a vast 
majority of Americans, their sons and their daughters, are neither content 
nor tolerant with respect to any arrangement whereby money is received 
without provision being made for its repayment in some form. 


School adminstrators throughout America, therefore, are confronted 
with the initiation and carrying out of a program having a twofold pur- 
Proper or reasonable standard of at:endance would make provision for necessary clothing, school 


plies, lunches and other inc dentals 
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pose: (1) to aid pupils who are in need of financial assistance; and (2) to 
preserve and enlarge upon the gains achieved through actual experience 
in the administration of the NYA student-work program in the direction 
of establishing work experience as an essential part of the orderly transi- 
tion of young people from the period of adolescence to the world work. 





THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Although community-wide co-operation and support are needed, the 
responsibility for instituting and operating this program falls to the 
school administrator. It is not an easy task, but rather one which requires 
the utmost in initiative, inventiveness, and leadership. Many schoolmen 
frequently have pointed to the local administration of the NYA student- 
work program as a function demanding the maximum in resourcefulness. 
It must be conceded that the delegation of responsibility for local adminis- 
tration to local administrators has required immeasurable thought 
and most intelligent planning, but a community-supported program with- 
cut assistance from any other source is obviously a greater responsibility, 
carrying with it a greater challenge. The school administrator not only has 
the responsibility for planning this program, for securing the co-operation of 
civic groups—parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, public agencies, 
private agencies, and civic-minded individuals—but also the responsibility 
for stimulating and assisting the pupils themselves in getting the jobs 
which are available or which can be devised. This latter responsibility 
demands leadership and instruction and effective counseling as well. It 
must be remembered that when a boy or girl makes application for a 
job, he is usually experiencing his first direct contact with the adult world 
of work. Young people are not born with a calm confidence which can be 
displayed in an employer’s office, neither do they inherit the knowledge 
cf how to ask for a job or how to perform the seemingly simple task of 
filling out an application form. Girls, for example, may not know that the 
color of their fingernail polish may win or lose a job; boys may fail to 
click with employers because they wear the wrong tie or fail to wear a 
plain shirt. 

It is essential, therefore, that the school make full and adequate prep- 
aration, on the basis of careful and intelligent planning, for carrying out 
a community-wide employment program. Community agencies, parents, 
teachers,—all can make a vital contribution and all must do their part. 

The Kentucky School-Work Council, which has worked in co-operation 
with the National Youth Administration in Kentucky during the past two 
years in improving the quality of projects for pupils employed under the 
NYA program, already has planned to assist local school administrators 
in developing community-employment programs which will absorb a 
substantial number of those young people who no longer are able to secure 
work through NYA, At its last meeting the State Council and the Kentucky 
Youth Administration called upon the field representatives for the student- 























ComMuNITY SponsorED WorK ProcramMs 


Through the art department, pupils of many schools earn money through 
the sale of their products to their friends. 

work program to prepare lists of jobs which could be made available to 
schoolmen throughout the state as suggestions for work activities within 
the various school communities. The field representatives were asked to 
draw upon their experiences in visiting nearly all of the eight hundred 
schools which are participating in the NYA student-work program in 
Kertucky and upon the wide variety of ideas for work which have been 
used in employing pupils under NYA. They also have the benefit of a small! 
number of community-employment programs which have been financed 
through local sources and most of which were stimulated by experience 
with the administration of the NYA student-work program. 


THE MAYFIELD STUDENT-WORK PROGRAM 


One of the community-employment programs which has achieved 
results and which has attracted considerable attention in Kentucky was 
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devised and instituted by the Chairman of the State School-Work Council, 
Superintendent C. I. Henry of Mayfield City Schools. The Mayfield pro- 
gram was started during the early part of the present school year, after 
Mr. Henry became aware of the acute effects resulting from the reduction 
of the NYA program below 1940-1941 levels. Mr. Henry immediately 
enlisted the aid of the local newspaper, The Mayfield Messenger, which 
very willingly printed a front-page editorial calling upon citizens of the 
community to provide part-time jobs in order to assist worthy pupils who 
were facing the discontinuance of their schooling. 

The response in Mayfield to the newspaper editorial was even more 
favorable than had been expected. Nearly all of the pupils in need of jobs 
were assigned to work almost overnight. Most of the jobs were common- 
place—the types of work including care of lawns; soda fountain and restaur- 
ant jobs; care of children; and washing of automobiles—but they served 
the major purpose of meeting a financial need and provided worth-while 
work experience. Mr. Henry and the faculty of the Mayfield schools have 
instituted a second campaign which is designed to provide jobs for the 
additional number of pupils who have lost their NYA employment be- 
cause of the reduction in funds effective at the close of the first half of 
the school year. 

Copies of the newspaper editorial which brought such gratifying 
results have been made available to schoolmen throughout Kentucky. The 
publisher gladly gave his permission to reprint the editorial in other news- 
papers. Since this editorial may be of interest to schoolmen in other states 
who are striving to meet the immediate needs of young people being re- 
leased from the NYA program, it is reprinted below: 


Would You Help a Deserving Boy or Girl Stay in School This Year? 
Here’s a chance for some Mayfieldians to help some fifteen or 
twenty worthy, deserving boys and girls of high-school age to 
complete their terms in the schools here, and the worthiness of the 
cause far outweighs the cost. 

With the cut in the NYA appropriation from twenty-one students 
last year to eight this year, there are approximately ten or twelve 
boys and perhaps eight or ten girls of high-school age, now enrolled 
in the Mayfield High School who need little odd, after-school jobs 
very much. The small compensation they would get from these 
jobs would enable them to have a few of the things vitally necessary 
for a boy or girl to have in order to go to school. The school heads are 
doing their utmost to keep these children in school and any child 
that wants to stay in school, that has that ambition and fire to strive 
alongside the more fortunate, better dressed classmates, certainly 
deserves every consideration at our hands. 

It takes a brave heart to begin with, to trudge to school daily 
and watch those more fortunate ones, well fed, over-clothed, and 
over-indulged cavort about the classrooms and campus without a 
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care in the world. It takes courage and ambition for these less 
fortunate ones to enter such competition, the same kind that keeps 
many deserving children away from Sunday school, but these kids 
have what it takes and they want a job of any kind, some little some- 
thing to earn some money that they may stay in school. Tins kind 
of courage certainly should not go unrewarded. 


They make application for nursing jobs, keeping the children 
while the parents are away, hopping tables at soda fountains, making 
fires, keeping furnaces, cleaning offices, any odd jobs out of the scores 
offered daily. 

Mr. and Mrs. Public, if you have anything like this to offer, if 
you would help in any way to get these boys and girls a job so that 
they can keep their heads up, stay in school, and get that equal 
chance that our forefathers wrote about and that we boast about, 
then please notify the high-school officials or the editor of this news- 
paper. 

If you know of anyone who might have a job, after school hours, 
before school hours, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays,—please notify the 
high-school officials. 


The woodworking classes have made it possible for pupils to earn money through the 
repair of broken furniture. Boys contact their friends for broken furniture, ned it for 
sehool classes, and return it charging a small fee. 
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No better or worthier project has ever been presented here. 
Surely there are enough odd jobs about at this time to supply work 
for these children and erable them to stay in school. 

The plights of some of them are heart rending. To go into detail 
would only embarrass some of the children but please take our word 
for it that they are all fully deserving and really need the work. They 
do not ask charity, would not accept it, but they do need jobs,—jobs 
that would both keep them in school and save their pride. 

One of the instructors at the high school this morning told us of 
the appeal made by two children yesterday. Two most worthy children, 
and this appeal is now being broadcast to a Mayfield that has never 
yet failed in such an emergency. 

Let’s take care of this condition today. It should not exist in May- 
field and with just a little co-operation, it will not exist after today. 

Look around, see if there is not something that needs to be done 
about the home, office, or store. Then call this office or the high school 
and the job will be done. . 

Favorable as were the results obtained through this editorial, the one 
method of procedure will not be adequate in a majority of the communities. 
In cities having a Public Employment Service, contact should be made im- 
mediately with the proper officials of this office. Parent-teacher groups can 
render invaluable aid. Youth committees of service and civic clubs should 
be able to secure work placements in business houses. School officials and 
faculty members themselves may make a very important contribution by 
surveying not only the total local situation in relation to job opportunities, 
but the possibilities for employment in the homes and businesses of their 
friends. 

The Kentucky School-Work Council has not completed its list of sug- 

gested work activities but many useful ideas already have been contributed. 

There are outlined below some work ideas which offer possibilities not only 

for young people to earn money but to develop good work habits, proper 


attitudes, and initiative. 
Stain removal 

One young man studied household books to learn how to remove stains 
trom wood, cloth, and leather. He assembled the necessary preparations 
and with samples of materials demonstrated how he could remove stains 
caused by fruit juices, ink, grease, iodine, et cetera. He canvassed homes 
and for twenty-five cents removed discolorations from almost anything the 


housewife produced. 


Illuminating house numbers 
A can of luminous paint and a small brush are the equipment required 


for a youth to illuminate house numbers. He can go from door to door and 
offer to paint numbers at a certain cost for each figure, possibly five cents. 


Curb numbers 
Closely related to the illumination of house numbers is the painting 


of house numbers on the curbing in front of residences. One young man 
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ComMMuNITY SponsorED Work PrRoGRAMS 


Student Life 


Pupils earn extra moncy by performing office duties for the school 
principal or other faculty members. 


secured permission of his city government to do this work. After painting 
the number, he informed the home owner that he could be paid up to 
twenty-five cents for the service, although there was no obligation to pay. 


This boy earned several dollars each day. 


Magazine and newspaper subscription agency 

Relatively high commissions are paid by magazine and newspaper 
publishers to individuals who secure subscriptions. Young people are par- 
ticularly well suited for this work. 


Shoe cleaning service 
Two young ladies made good in a shoe cleaning business, specializing 
on summer shoes of two colors which require tedious work. 


Escorting young children 

Many parents would be glad to pay for the service of having their 
children escorted to and from school, and this work is well suited to pupils. 
This type of service may also include taking children to parks and play- 
grounds and supervising them while they are there. 


Mimeographing work 

With the assistance of school authorities in making facilities available, 
pupils will be able to take orders from local business houses for mimeo- 
graphing letters and circulars. 
Sale of wood articles 


Pupils who are taking shop courses can make and develop a market 
for trellises, benches, name sticks, bird houses, picture frames, and similar 


articles. 
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Pet service 
One young lady developed a successful business enterprise by caring 


for animals and pets while their owners were away from home. The service 
was expanded to include bathing and clipping of dogs and raising birds. 
Preparing address lists 

Business houses are willing to pay for up-to-date lists of prospective 
customers. Lists of teachers, automobile owners, club women, doctors, and 
other professional people frequently net substantial profits. 

Typing and stenographic service 

Young people with stenographic training are able in many commu- 
nities to sell their services as typists and stenographers on a piecework basis. 
Keeping of bees 

Many young people are making good as bee-keepers. A swarm of bees 
and a beehive may be obtained at a very reasonable cost. 

Handling of scrap material 

The collection of scrap iron, discarded tires, or magazines and news- 
papers offers real money-earning possibilities, as junk dealers currently are 
paying unusually high prices for these scrap materials. Since our nation is 
now at war, this activity affords an excellent opportunity for pupils to help 
win the war. 

Sanitary telephones 

One young lady, at a small charge per month, made weekly trips to 
business offices to disinfect telephones with germicides. 
Service for shut-ins 

An enterprising youth set up a schedule of visits to shut-ins and ar- 
ranged to render a variety of services to them. Among the services were 
reading, writing letters, playing games, shopping, and performing other 
errands. 

Afternoon play school 

Enterprising pupils can establish and operate a play school for small 

children. 
Additional job possibilities which appear to be worthy of consideration 
are: wood carving; radio repair; sewing, darning, and mending; teaching 
retarded pupils; recreational leadership and teaching games; firing furnaces; 
making show cards and posters; chauffeuring for private families; window 
cleaning; book repair work; raising plants (vegetables and flowers); snow 
shoveling; miscellaneous painting jobs; selling advertising; counting cou- 
pons; delivering handbills and newspapers; and writing school news for 
local newspapers. 

Although this list of suggested jobs for pupils contains some ideas 
which are not easily developed in every community, the list is sufficiently 
comphrehensive to include at least a few suggestions for almost any locality. 
If one pupil is enabled to obtain work experience and to continue his edu- 
cation as a result of the suggestions outlined in this article, its preparation 


will have been worth while. 
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American Education and the Far East 


HOWARD E. WILSON 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Chairman’ 
DOROTHY BORG 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York City 
CHARLES BURTON FAHS 
Pomona College and Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. 
JOHN KING FAIRBANK 
Department of History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ATTACK ON HAwall on December 7, 1941 not only began war be- 
tween Japan and the United States, it symbolized more decisively than 
anything else could have done the fact that, for this country, the Pacific 


is as important as the Atlantic. 


STUDY OF THE FAR EAST HAS BECOME A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


We have entered world conflict through the doorway of the Pacific. 
We are now fighting in a theater of war with which, as a people, we are 
distressingly unfamiliar. Orient has long been a place of far mystery to 
Americans. It has lured the captains of clipper ships, fired the zeal of 
missionaries, cast its spell on the devotees of art, aroused investors and 
traders and perplexed statesmen—but it has never been adequately under- 
stood or systematically studied by the great body of American citizens. 
We know the reasons for this neglect—vast oceanic distances, tongues that 
baffle American ears, cultures old and different from ours! But now the 
Pacific has folded together like an accordion at uneasy rest, and the East 
is close at hand. Ignorance on our part of what the Far East is like is a 
threat to American welfare and to world security. 

Technical knowledge possessed by the few American scholars who have 
become specialists in Far Eastern affairs is now a recognized national asset. 
But beyond this small group of especially informed men and women there 
must come into being an informed citizenry, a public with knowledge 
and desire to choose wise national policies in Far Eastern relations. Ameri- 
can purpose and action are dependent upon public opinion—and with 
us such-opinion must rest upon information rather than upon propaganda 
or authoritarian fiat. For the task that the democratic process demands of 
the American people, today and tomorrow, they must become increasingly 
well informed of life in China and Japan and Southeast Asia. 


FOR PRESENT ACTION WE MUST KNOW OUR ASIATIC FRIENDS AND FOES 


A Chinese classic says, “If we know ourselves and know our opponents, 
in a hundred battles we &n gain a hundred victories.” We cannot fight 


1This represents a conference group assembled under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, George F. Zook, President, Washington, D. C. 
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effectively so determined and resourceful an enemy as Japan without 
intimate knowledge of Japanese policies and problems, strengths and 
weaknesses. Odo (the way of the ruler), Bushido (the way of the war- 
rior), Shinto (the way of the gods), the ancient loyalty of the samurai, 
the modern veneration of the emperor—such concepts inspire our opponents 
and must be understood by us. Armies cannot operate effectively without 
detailed knowledge of the terrain in which they fight and without inter- 
preters to read local signs, question prisoners, and interview local resi- 
dents. Propaganda is wasted unless gauged to the psychology and phrased 
in the language of those to be reached. Our Axis opponents have for years 
accumulated detailed knowledge of us; knowledge guides the aggressors’ 
blows. Knowledge is needed to parry such blows and to strike back ef- 
fectively. 

While we oppose one group in the Far East, and need to understand 
that group in order to fight it, we also co-operate with other Asiatic groups, 
and need knowledge of them to increase the power of co-operative action. 
The war has not built a barrier between Occident and Orient. It has cut 
across cultural lines; Orientals are among our allies as well as among our 
enemies. Americans are fighting on the Chinese war front under Chiang 
Kai-shek. The interests of the United States and the democratic goals for 
which we have gone to war find both support and opposition in the Far 


East. 


FUTURE PEACE AND WORLD RECONSTRUCTION DEMAND THAT WE 
UNDERSTAND ASIA 


Knowledge of the Far East on the part of American citizens is not 
demanded alone by the present emergency. At some coming date the 
United States has a rendezvous with peace. We must then share in the 
reconstruction of the world. Our coming victory must be confirmed by 
wisdom in peace and reconstruction. Wise action will require of us under- 
standing and appreciation of the Far East, its contributions and aspirations 
and limitations, its problems and potentialities. We cannot now plan the 
details of a peace, but we can develop the capacities among specialists and 
among citizens which will make intelligent planning possible when the 
war has been won. Among these capacities is knowledge of the perplexi- 
ties of colony and empire, of race and nation, of agrarian and industrial 
economies, of trade and standards of living which arise in the vast area 
between Kamchatka and Timor. Post-war decision about these complexi- 
ties of the Far East will condition not only the welfare of the East but the 
welfare of the West as well. 


THE NATURAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES OF ASIA ARE CONTINUING FACTORS IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

Geographic factors in the life of the Far East affect both war and 

peace for the whole world. We are beginning to realize the vastness of 

Pacific distances and the importance of outpost bases of operation. The 
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Netherland East Indies alone extend over a distance greater than that from 
New York to San Francisco. The site of Singapore, age-long battle prize 
of trading tribes and nations, is a fulcrum of world power. The topography 
of East Asia and its shield of islands, the towering mountains and dry 
wastes of Central Asia, the malarial jungles and congested alluvial plains 
of Southeast Asia are geographic facts with which the American citizen 
must reckon. We recognize today that the rubber and tin of Malaya, the 
hemp of the Phillipines, and the tung oil and tungsten of China are criti- 
cal to the production schedule of American industry. The back-breaking 
work of the millions who transplant rice seedlings in the paddy fields of 
China, where a maximum of man-power wrests meagre living from a 
minimum of overworked soil, affects directly the American standard ot 
living. These facts, and the factories and fishing fleets of Japan, and the 
once idyllic life of the far-flung islands of the Pacific are all caught up in 
the one tangled web of modern world economy. The resources of the East, 
whether liabilities or assets, are among those for which the Atlantic Charter 
promises just and equitable distribution in a post-war world. Our role as 
a democratic people demands that we understand the crucial factors of 
human geography of the vast Pacific basin. The map of the Far East must 
be engraved on the American mind. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF EASTERN ASIA CONTRIBUTE TO THE CULTURE 
OF THE WORLD 


In the Far East are ways of living with which we must become familiar, 
both that we may be wise in world relations and that we may profit in our 
own development from the lessons of its long tradition. Oriental passivity 
is related to the religious teaching of Taoism and Buddhism; Oriental 
politeness is related to the ethical code of Confucianism. The teachings of 
Buddha and Confucius have been a social cement for eastern institutions. 
In them we may find insight into the “oriental mind,” and a rich reposi- 
tory for all who use philosophy. The family clan has been an age-long 
center of human organization in the East, surviving when governments 
have disintegrated and providing a measure of security against the needs 
of old age, sickness, and unemployment. This ancient institution is today 
a clue to much of China’s endurance and at the same time a stumbling 
block in the way of national unity and good government. In such institu- 
tions of China and Japan and Malaya, historian and sociologist may trace 
for us the social experience of unnumbered generations of humanity. 

There are few institutions in western history which do not have some 
counterpart in the East. Literature, art, governmental forms, and economic 
processes of long-continuing societies are worth the study of those who seek 
the full development of American institutions. Commercial guilds flour- 
ished in Japan and China contemporaneously with the Hansa in Europe. 
Organized commodity markets with short and long selling are as old in 
Japan as Europe. The concept and slogan of the “ever normal granary” 
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as we know it today in the United States are derived directly from a 
Chinese statesman of the twelfth century. Our belief in the sovereignty 
of the people is comparable to the Chinese theory of the “right of rebellion.” 
These comparisons may enrich our own understanding. It is not too much 
to believe that the social sciences of the western world may enter on a new 
era of development when western culture from Egypt to the present can 
be viewed in clear perspective alongside the life and thought of Asia in 
the three millenia since the Shang dynasty. 


Interchange of goods and ideas between Asia and Europe is millenia 
old. American Indian culture has Asiatic origins. There has been direct 
exchange between Asia and modern America for many profitable decades. 
From the East has come to us a rich legacy—paper, paper money, pottery, 
gunpowder, playing cards, silk, spices, and delicate products of artistic 
genius. To the East has gone much of our culture—medicine, modern 
firearms, railroads, movies, gasoline. The industrialization of Japan and 
China, the svirrings of national feeling over the East, and the strains and 
disturbances in Oriental life which accompany adjustments to modern 
forms and concepts are symptoms of the infiltration of our ways into 
Eastern culture. These exchanges of the past are only a forerunner of in- 
creased cultural interdependence in the future. The richness of numan ex- 
perience in both Occident and Orient will be further increased by the 
inerging of these two strong streams of culture. Trade, reciprocal exchange 
of ideas, new combinations of human institutions—all these are a part of 
our wave of the future. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THESE FACTS AMERICAN EDUCATION HAS AN EMERGENCY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The wisdom of American action in the Pacific area of world affairs, 
as has been said, depends upon the insight and friendly understanding of 
the American people. Determination of policy in a democracy rests upon 
popular consent. Continued ignorance of Asia, countenancing unwise im- 
perialism, selfish opportunism, or impractical sentimentality, could be the 
undoing of our democracy at home. As peace is itself indivisible for the 
Earth, so our policies of government could not long remain unwise abroad 
and wise at home. 

Today the great communication agencies of adult America inform all 
who will read and listen of current affairs in the Pacific and the China 
Sea. News broadcasts and commentaries, newspapers and pamphlets and 
books, lectures and discussions and public forums all combine to overcome 
a revealed deficiency in our education for effective action in world affairs. 
American scholars and specialists in matters of the Far East share in the 
formulation of national policy, carry on such researches as the war does 
not prevent, and educate a growing group of young men and women in 
college and university centers. All these activities are now of critical im 
portance. But they are not enough! American democracy is guided not 






















AMERICAN EpucaTION AND THE Far East 


The Junior Foreign Affair Council of Collinwood (Cleveland, Ohio.) High School 
deals not only with direct American stakes in the Orient, but with the inherent qualities 
and processes of Eastern living. 


alone by the headlines of the day nor automatically by the researches of 
scholars. It is guided by the information and outlook and attitudes of 
the people as a whole—of that great majority for whom the public schools, 
elementary and secondary, are a paramount educational influence. Be- 
tween the scholars on the one hand and the necessarily hurried cram- 
ming process of adult education on the other, there is today a clear and 
certain responsibility for America’s schools. 

For immediate use and for wise long-range action, the nation’s schools 
and colleges must provide increased instruction in an area of living long 
neglected. In the past we have relied heavily on educational attention to 
the threads of historical and cultural heritage which tie us to Europe, 
and to the distinctive characteristics of our own national life. We must 
now deal also, not only with direct American stakes in the Orient, but 
with the inherent qualities and processes of eastern living. They condition 
the welfare of both East and West for today and tomorrow. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES MUST PROVIDE TRAINED LEADERSHIP FOR FAR EAST 
RELATIONS 


From colleges and universities must come an increasing group of men 
and women who, in public service or in positions of personal influence, 
are informed and alert in respect to the Far East. To discharge this 
responsibility, well-qualified institutions of higher learning must support 
research activities and provide instruction by which promising students 
may acquire the languages and learning of the Orient. The curriculum in 
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general education fog all who go to college must give increased attention 
to the East, its distinctive cultures, its problems, its relations to world 
order. Only through such means can come the reorientation of American 
thinking which events of the present and prospects for the future require 
of us. 

In the training of teachers capable of effective instruction in matters 
critical to American society, the Far East cannot be ignored. The academic 
instruction given prospective teachers must include the Far East within 
its purview. The professional education of teachers, especially of teachers 
ef the social studies, must give attention to methods and materials of Far 
Eastern study appropriate for the civic education program of the schools. 


THE SCHOOLS MUST BUILD PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE FAR EAST 


We believe it to be a basic task of American schools to provide for 
all citizens a body of basic understanding and appreciation which pene- 
trates below the headline level and deals with critical factors in Far 
Eastern affairs as seen in long-range perspective. Undue sentimentality as 
well as overwrought hysteria are alien to civic education and inimical to 
wise civic action. A task of the schools is to equip citizens with such un- 
derstandings and appreciations of the Far East as will guide clear public 
thinking. 

In schools today there is very little instruction about the Far East. 
A little geography of Asia in the elementary school, short bits of instruc- 
tion about China and Japan for some junior-high-school pupils, and a 
few brief mentions of contacts of East and West in crowded courses in 
history—these constitute the ordinary American school’s present and in- 
adequate contribution to clear thinking about the Far East. 


Secondary schools which are able to offer elective courses in social 
studies or literature may wisely develop special courses dealing with the 
Far East. Such courses are not uncommon today in schools on.the Pacific 
Coast. Special elective courses are not likely to reach large numbers of 
pupils, but they may well serve as try-out experiences for pupils considering 
college specialization in Far Eastern studies. Of even more importance in 
reaching all pupils are possibilities for increased study of the Far East 
in courses now widely offered in World History and American History. 
In these courses materials on the history of the Far East, on relations of 
East and West, and on United States’ foreign policy in Asiatic affairs have 
legitimate place. The inclusion of these materials is so important as back- 
ground for civic action as to warrant reduction of emphasis on matters 
traditionally cherished in the history courses. Topics or units of work 
may also be inserted in other phases of the school curriculum. Among the 
promising possibilities are units on the geography of the Pacific and on 
our economic relations with East Asia suitable for courses in economic 
geography; the comparative study of Oriental and Occidental institutions 
in classes in Modern Problems; the elementary analysis of Chinese writing 
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in courses in general language. Literary masterpieces of the East may be 
studied in connection with world literature, and the arts of the East may 
appear in the art-appreciation programs of American schools. 

In current events periods the background of current affairs may wisely 
call for study of such topics as the history of Singapore, the development 
of the Burma Road and of Asiatic transportation systems, the remarkable 
reorganization of Chinese industry and education after trek to the West, 
the major strengths and weaknesses of Japan, the complex of colonial 
policies in Southeast Asia. Beyond the formal curriculum are extensive 
possibilities for instruction about the Far East. Assembly programs de- 
voted to various phases of Asiatic life are feasible in most schools. The 
cultural background of Oriental children now in American schools should 
be drawn out and utilized as an educational asset. Exhibits of the arts 
and products of the East, of diagrams and charts and condensations of 
pertinent data, of pictorial and strategic maps may contribute to increased 
understanding. The in-service training of teachers through short-term 
classes, institutes, and forums devoted to Far Eastern affairs must parallel 
the development of a suitable program of instruction for pupils. Only 
through such extensive activities as these can schools of tcday keep abreast 
of the responsibilities in civic education which events have forced on the 
nation. 

THE TIME HAS COME FOR WISE EDUCATIONAL ACTION 

The alert educational institution, sensitive to the widening scope of 
American horizons and to the increased intermingling of Orient and 
Occident within a world-wide pattern of living, will discover many avenues 
of readjustment by which increased instruction in Far Eastern affairs may 
be afforded to all pupils. To such an end, we urge upon teachers and 
administrators, not hasty and hysterical action in these trying months, but 
calm and judicious effort toward a new synchronization of school and 
society, of curriculum and social trends. The war will not be won nor the 
peace perfected in a day; neither will the soundest basis and program of 
instruction about the Far East be easily or readily apparent. Only by care- 
ful try-out and tested experience can we finally determine the best means 
of acquainting American citizens with the Far East. But it is now late 
time to begin the task, time to set in motion in every school and college 
in the Jand an initiatory self-scrutiny and a beginning of thoughtful action 
1 improved education about Eastern Asia. 

The East and the West have met. They must live together in war and 
in peace. American citizens, with the welfare of their own country and 
the fate of the democratic process in their hands, must know and under- 
stand the East that they may wisely act. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Role of Cultural Exchange in War Time 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 





Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, Washington, D. CO. 


THE orictnaL suByect of this talk, The Role of Cultural Exchange in 
the Present and Future Relations of the Americas, was assigned and 
accepted when our country was at peace—albeit an uneasy peace—with 
all the world. Now that we are at war in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, on land, on sea, and in the air, there is an arresting timeliness 


What is the role of cultural exchange in war time? 
Great 









is the question: 
We are not the first nation to be faced with this question. 


Britain and Germany have been answering it in the other American 
republics, while their battles raged in Europe, and their responses have 
borne what may appear to some a surprising degree of resemblance. 
Each in its own way has not diminished but has rather intensified cultural 
activities as an essential basis for relations during and after the conflict. 
Japan has answered similarly: At the very hour that Japanese planes were 
attacking Pearl Harbor, Japanese representatives were promoting a cultural 
agreement with Brazil. China, too, has answered. Under invasion and bom- 
hardment, China has never slackened her support of Chinese-American 
cultural agencies. This unanimity of response from our enemies as well as 
from our allies is the most convincing testimony possible to the immense 
importance of fostering and furthering cultural relations now. 

As for us, our own government has accepted for many years the 
solidarity of the American republics as basic in our international rela- 
tions. The cultural factor is a primary contributor toward that solidarity. 
Obviously it would be detrimental, even disastrous, to lose sight of this 
factor under pressure of war conditions. 

In short, cultural relations—which have been happily defined as “a 
better mutual comprehension of one another's ways”—serve to provide that 
underlying basic understanding and community of interest and effort es- 
sential to continuing an effective co-operation among the American nations. 
Konrad Bercovici declared recently, “We in the United States have recog- 
nized at long last that to protect ourselves we must protect the other Ameri- 
cas. But we have not yet convinced our neighbors that our proposed co 
operation is of mutual interest. It is. We have not told them, not really 
told them, not so that our words would sink in, that if we do not frustrate 
the aggressors or would-be aggressors now—together—they, the Mexicans 
and the Central and South Americans, will all be in grave danger. That is 
the language they would understand, if properly uttered not only by our 
political leaders, but by ourselves, the people.” 

Now it is more than ever important that our country strengthen the 
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bonds of friendship with other American republics, demonstrate to them 
that the cause of our freedom is the cause of their freedom, of all freedom; 
and it is urgently necessary that the channels of travel and information be 
kept open. The immediate agencies to effect this are the agencies already 
fruitfully at work: the interchange between the Americas of leaders of 
thought and opinion, of research workers, technicians, and professors and 
students; translation back and forth of significant and revealing writings 
whether for their timeliness or for their enduring literary values; the show- 
ing in our sister countries of motion pictures that reveal life in the United 
States—and now, most particularly, life as lived with undimmed vitality 
and unclouded faith in war time—and similarly, the showing of pictures 
here that tell of the life and purposes of the peoples of the South; and the 
transmission of radio programs to the same end. 


PROPAGANDA 


We are accustomed to link propaganda and war in our thinking. But 
what is the role of cultural relations in war time, as distinct from propa- 
ganda? In answer, we may note that there are three major ways of influenc- 
ing the ideas of other peoples. One is the way the Nazis have brought to 
the perfection of a subversive, insidious system which they employ as an 
implement of agression, as the psychological arm of their pattern of con- 
quest. It is used as the prelude to military subjection. It is designed to 


create a pathological condition in the mind of another people, to bring about 
emotional confusion in a nation in order to “soften” its will and render it 
powerless to take action for its own preservation. It represents the now 
familiar technique of the “war of nerves.” Those who administer this type 
of propaganda do not consider the objects of its pressure as equals, whose 
opinions are to be respected, but as victims to be despised and overcome. 

But there is a second type of propaganda, of which the Nazi form is a 
corruption or distortion. Propaganda in its original—and correct—sense 
means simply an effort to urge other people to think as one thinks. It re- 
calls the figure of the farmer or the gardener who puts slips into the ground 
in the hope of propagating some desirable plant. For as “culture” and “cul- 
tivation” had the same origin in the tilling of the soil, so did “propagation” 
and “propaganda.” It is by such methods that missionaries spread their 
faith, communities attract new residents, or an association gains members. 


The program of cultural relations, in some of its phases, may border 
closely on this second or “instructive” type of propaganda, as distinguished 
from the “destructive” Nazi form. Yet it has a distinct field of its own. 
Both types of propaganda just mentioned are essentially unilateral; cultural 
relations are fundamentally and necessarily reciprocal. The technique of 
propaganda is generally similar to that of advertising; it seeks to impress, 
to press in. The technique of cultural relations is that of education in the 
root sense of the word, to “lead out.” Propaganda endeavors to develop a 
receptive or favorable attitude—that state of mind which is sometimes called 
“good will.” The goal of cultural relations is something deeper and more 
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lasting, the creation of a state ot mind properly called “understanding.” 
Good will may be largely emotional; it may evaporate quickly. Understand- 
ing endures. It is a thing of the mind, rooted in knowledge and the con- 
viction that is born of knowledge, rather than in emotion or sentimentality. 
When occasions of friction arise, the good wili fostered by propaganda may 
soon be forgotten. But if effective understanding has developed between 
two peoples, each will better comprehend the position of the other, even if 
they differ; irritation is lessened, and the way paved for adjustment and 
eventual solution. 
CO-OPERATION 

The American nations tace a long pull together, both during this war 
and after. Only the strongest possible bonds will be adequate to assure that 
co-operation which is essential to victory and a stable peace. The member 
nations of the New World partnership must have that mutual respect and 
trust which results from true confidence and understanding. To build that 
understanding is in considerable part the job of cultural relations. 

The Department of State in cooperation with Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has been working with the colleges 
agencies toward this end. Among other 
activities, the Department during the past year has invited to the United 
States for individual visits torty or more outstanding leaders of thought and 
opinion from the other American republics—social and natural scientists, 
journalists, novelists, and other writers, historians, educators, artists, and 
musicians. They have traveled widely in this country and have received 
generous hospitality from many of the institutions. They have gone back 
to their own countries to report the existence of a real basis for inter-Ameri- 


and universities and other private 


can understanding and co-operation, Let me cite the words of only two of 
these vititors: 

Serigo Barque de Hollanda of the Brazilian Ministry ot Education 
wrote in one of Rio de Janeiro’s leading newspapers: “In our Americas, in 
spite of all ethical and cultural differences, there are to be found, from 
North to South, certain social teatures with identical origins, which were 
developed by applying old institutions and old ideas to a new free land.” 

Dr. Josué Gollan, distinguished Argentine scientist and Rector of the 
Universidad del Litoral, stated in a public address that of all his travels 
none had impressed him more deeply than the visit to this nation, “con- 
sidering the similarity of the United States and our country with regard 
to origin, aspirations, and political system.” He went on to make this strik 
ing comment concerning the United States, “Its charm does not lie in the 
cxpressions of its sciences and arts, as is the case with regard to European 
culture; its charm lies in the organization of its collective life, in the spirit 


and action of a powerful democracy.” 


THE BASIS FOR SOLIDARITY 
The bases exist for inter-American understanding. But the solidity ot 
our New World partnership will depend also on the degree to which the 
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American peoples share a common social goal. As Ernesto Galarza has 
written in the November 1941 issue of Free World, “the Americas must 
forge ahead on the premise that common defense and joint war, if neces- 
sary, must produce after the victory a system for the use and enjoyment 
of the continent’s resources by the people who live on it, on the basis of their 
industry, their enterprise, and their common human needs.” Peoples who 
live in misery and ignorance, without knowledge and without hope, can- 
not be expected to feel a stake in a victory of so-called “democracy,” or to 
struggle and sacrifice for such a goal. 

Solidarity must rest on an economic and social, as well as on an in- 
tellectual or ideological base. To this end there must be a joint inter-Ameri- 
can program which will seek to raise living standards and increase consump- 
tion capacity through progressively wider possession and use of land, the 
better development of subsistence agriculture, the co-operative adjustment 
of surplus crops, the formulation of a sound plan for financing needed in- 
dustrial development and other purposes, the elevation of labor standards, 
and the improvement of education and public health. The construction of 
highways will play an important role; and the Pan American Highway, on 
which work goes steadily forward, should be rapidly advanced as a great 
potential force for bringing the American countries closer together in com- 
mon understanding through closer contact of all our peoples. 

Here it becomes evident that cultural relations have a wider field than 
that usually covered by the term “intellectual co-operation.” They should 
contribute not only to that understanding which comes from interchange 
in education, scholarship, and the arts, but also provide effective co-operation 
tor the achievement of economic advance and social welfare. Through ex- 
change fellowships and professorships, the loan of experts, special training 
opportunities for technicians and interns, the cultural relations program 
should facilitate co-operative action in the economic and social field. Social 
security legislation may be made more effective, programs of social welfare 
may be forwarded by assistance in the training of adequate personnel, and 
the exchange of ideas and scientific information in books and other publi- 
cations may be greatly extended. 

A major responsibility for leadership and effort to create a healthy, bet- 
ter, peaceable world has now come to this hemisphere. It has come especially 
to the United States of America. But the United States will always share 
that responsibility with the other American republics and with Canada. The 
New World can hope to be more successful in meeting its vital responsibil- 
ity than the Old only if it has achieved within itself the co-operative order 
and the common fabric of morality, law, and human aspiration for a better 
life free from want and fear, which it would seek to realize in the post- 
war settlement. If the Americas are to provide leadership in the task of 
building the better world of peace and economic advancement, a world 
whose foundations will not soon tremble again, whose walls cannot be 
toppled down, the time is already here for the scholars and thinkers to start 
to work on the contribution which the American system of co-operative 
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Student Life 


Through their Foreign Correspondence Club pupils of the Argentine High School of 
Kansas City, Missouri, became more appreciative of the necessity for inter-American 
understanding and co-operation essential to victory and a stable world peace. 


peace developed in this hemisphere can make to the problem of world 
stability after the struggle. 

In an address delivered just a few days before we were attacked by 
Japan, Assistant Secretary Berle said in words that have tremendously added 
significance in the light of today’s events: 

“The American system is now preserving in the New World the 
values of civilization which much of the Old World is destroying. It 
has shown the way to a unity between free nations. It has shown that 
without sacrifice of a jot of proud independence great nations can join 
in a common cause. They can do the work of internal improvement. 
They can carry on the peaceful fabric of commerce. They can create 
the power which is needed to repel an enemy. If force is needed, they 
have and can use force. They are a standing answer to the defeatists 
who say that unity can come only from conquest. 

“On November 25 Berlin attempted to set up a fraudulent order 
based on terror. It went almost unnoticed in the New World; for in 
the New World there is already a free order which has, in itself, 
strength of arms and strength of will; strength of justice and strength 
of economics.” 

The union of free men in the United States of America made a home 
for freedom in the world, The union of free countries in the united re- 
publics of America—united less by political bond than by the concept and 
ideology of liberty itself, in the fullest and deepest sense by a cultural rela- 
tionship—is today the world’s assurance that freedom shall not fail. 





Democracy in Education: A Study in Meaning 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE STUDY 

What is meant by “democracy in education”? The question bears 
directly upon one of the most crucial problems confronting the nation. 
Members of our profession are practically unanimous in affirming their 
faith in democracy, in declaring that they are anxious to have the principles 
of democracy thoroughly operative in education. There is agreement, then, 
on words. Is there also agreement on the meaning of these words? An 
analysis of educational writings does not lead to this conclusion. It is the 
intention, in this article, to describe briefly a number of points of view 
currently prevailing in educational thought with regard to the meaning of 
democracy, the meaning of democracy in education, and the consequent 
implications for secondary education. 

A similar article in a previous issue of THe Buttetin' dealt with com- 
mon points of view regarding individual differences. It was noted then 
that each view of individual differences is associated with some distinctive 
view of democracy. It is these views which are now to be elaborated. For 
the convenience of the reader, the present arrangement will follow the order 
of the previous article, so that it will be easily possible to match a viewpoint 
on individual differences with its corresponding viewpoint on democracy. 

The following must be made clear. Since the immediate interest is here 
i democracy as applied to education, the meanings to be described are those 
derived from educational writings rather than from the literature of pure 
political theory. They are meanings embodied in criticisms of American 
education, in proposals for curriculum change, and so forth, as well as in 
more straightforward discourses on the nature of democratic education. It 
is not to be presumed, however, that even the literature of education has 
been completely covered; the writings on this subject constitute too vast a 
field for such an undertaking. However, the points of view which are 
presented are common, have considerable influence, and they do encom- 
pass a considerable range in thought. 

The study is offered in the hope that it may contribute somewhat 
toward obtaining a basis for a clearer understanding of “democracy in educa- 
tion.” The object is not merely to prove that our task is a little more 
complicated than we think it is. Rather it is that suggested by the words 
of Professor Briggs: “We must again accept the challenge, first to clarify for 
ourselves the meaning of democracy. There can be no official definition. 
The only one that is worth while is that which is arrived at by the demo- 





Common Points of View—Regarding Individual Differences in American Education,’ Tre 
ButtetIn of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 25, No. 190. pp. 45-54. 
October, 1941. 
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cratic process of every citizen’s thinking it through for himself and con- 
tributing his conclusions to the common pool of thought.” 


POINT OF viEW I’ 

Democracy refers to a type of social organization which 
affords individuals a maximum of liberty, security of individual 
rights, and equality of opportunity for intellectual, socil, and 
economic advancement. The essence of democracy is in liberty 
rather than in equality; except in a specialized political or in an 
ethical sense, individuals are not equal. The good soctety 1s that 
in which, under conditions of equal opportunity, the best men 
reach the highest stations. Democratic education must also be 
governed by the aristocratic principles: that education is in the best 
sense democratic which, while affording some education to all, yet 
trains each individual to the degree that his capacity warrants, in 
the process preparing superior individuals for positions of social 
leadership. 

Philosophic basis—The individual constitutes society's reason for exist- 
cence and its chief end. It was to safeguard their inherent rights as human 
beings that individuals first organized themselves into communities. Society 
with all its institutions, though indispensable, is nevertheless only a means 
of securing for individuals their fundamental rights, and (providing that 
this does not endanger the rights of others) for enabling them to utilize to 
the utmost their natural talents. True democracy is represented by that type 
of social organization which guarantees the individual his fundamental 
rights, affords him the opportunity tor personal advancement in direct re- 
lation to his ability, and exacts from him only such concessions as make it 
possible to guarantee other individuals their rights. 

Liberty and equality are not co-ordinate concepts. Liberty is a right to 
which every individual, as a human being, is entitled. Equality as an 
absolute fact does not exist: nature makes men unequal. Political equality 
is simply a wise expedient for sateguarding human liberty. All should have 
equal voice in making common social decisions; all men should be treated 
with the same justice under a common law; all should derive equal bene- 
fit from measures designed to promote the common security; all should 





Briggs, T. H. “The American Way of Life.’ Teachers College Record 42:231-242, January, 1941 

8A clear exposition of this point of view, in its entirety, is to be found in Norman Foerster's 
The American State University (1937). An almost identical position is assumed by A. J. Nock in The 
Theory of Education in the United States (1932), except that Nock does not refer to it as ‘‘democratic’’; 
to him, ‘‘democracy’’ has a more specialized economic meaning. Nicholas Murray Butler also holds 
this point of view; and, generally speaking, Robert M. Hutchins may be identified with it. (Butler: 
Scattered comments in Annual Reports of the President to the Trustees of Columbia University, notably 
Reports of 1924, 1929, 1930, 1934; also, ‘A Much Needed Prayer," School and Socicty 41:759-761, june 
8, 14935. Hutchins: **Thomas Jefferson and the Intellectual Love of God,’ in No Friendly Voice, 1936.) 

For typical examples of thinking in secondary education which reflects this point of view, see 
H. S. Pritchett, Preface to Quality of the Educational Process in the United States and in Europe (by 
W. S. Learned, 1927); also, by the same author, ‘The Deflation of Public Education,"’ in 27th Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1932, pp. 45-49; also, W. S 
Learned, Quality of the Educational Process, etc., Ibid. 
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be required to make the same sacrifices for the sake of maintaining law and 
order; there should be equal opportunity for all to reveal their true quality. 
The human attributes of kindness, sympathy, tolerance, and the like 
should be displayed equally toward all men. But these things do not 
combine to signify that all people are essentially equal.’ Individuals are 
born unequal, and they remain unequal because they differ in the one 
important respect which determines human worth: intelligence. That 
individuals vary greatly in intelligence is irrefutable. Yet that is the 
basis for establishing what we regard as human excellence. 

The democratic society—The good society is not a closely-knit mass. 
It is a group of individuals—in which rights and differences are respected, 
and each person maintains his identity and dignity as a separate human 
being. It is not equalitarian (“everyone is as good as everyone else, or 
a little better”): the principle of equality is extended only to political rela- 
tionships, and to such social benefits as are formally conferred. No common 
standard of taste, fashion, culture and refinement, or intellectual and artistic 
achievement is allowed to reduce emphasis on quality. Distinctions among 
individuals, based not upon wealth or the accident of birth but upon real 
quality, are observed. Government is based upon the consent of the 
governed, but its powers (even when extensive) are strictly defined.” The 
leadership of society is in the hands of the able: it is they who give society 
its special tone. 

It follows that in such a society, the principle of equality of opportunity 
must be strictly observed. Each man must be given the opportunity to 
advance himself as far as he can go, culturally and marerially. But the basis 
for this advancement must be natural excellence, expressing itself in 
intellectual ability and character. A good society offers its best individuals 
its greatest opportunities. Only in this way can the benefit of leadership by 
a natural aristocracy be assured to a democratic society. 

Democracy in education—The first obligation of education is to the 
individual. As part of his equal opportunity, each individual must be 
afforded that degree and that type of education which will allow him to use 
his natural talent to greatest advantage. It follows, therefore, that an educa- 
tion which is identical for all is not one in accord with the meaning of 
democracy. Indeed, even a condition which grants all individuals the same 
opportunity to have an education is not truly democratic: the extent and type 
of opportunity must be adjusted to the ability of the individual, and to his 
willingness to avail himself of it. More and better opportunity should be 
granted to the talented than to the untalented. Thus a process of selection 
is naturally combined with a process of training. A good example of this 





“There is, there can not be and there should not be any such thing as equality among men, 
save equality of opportunity and equality in respect to provision for social and economic security. 
Equality in any form other than these is a denial of the fundamental facts of human nature and of 
human life.""—N. M. Butler, “‘A Much Needed Prayer,"’ op. cit., p. 761. 

*“There must be a fundamental distinction between Liberty and government. The sphere of 
Liberty did not follaw from the sphere of government. On the contrary, the sphere of government was 
carved out of the sphere of Liberty by free men who knew precisely what they were doing.’’--N. M. 


Butler, Annual Reports, op. cit., 1934, Pp. 25 
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is to be found in Jefferson’s Plan of Education for Virginia, wherein—not 
contrary to but entirely in accordance with the demands of democracy— 
provision is made for genius to be “raked from the rubbish.” 


All individuals should, of course, be given some degree of education; 
indeed, if they can profit from it, it would be desirable to offer an extensive 
course of education to all.” A democratic society will be practically success- 
ful to the extent that its members are intelligent and educated. Heretofore 
we have assumed that an extensive program of popular education would 
serve to produce an enlightened citizenry. But we must recognize the fact 
that the results of our unprecedented program of popular education have 
been, thus far, disappointing.” 

But the provision of equal opportunity is not the only requirement of 
a democratic education. All other principles of democracy must also be 
operative. An education is not properly and intelligently democratic if it 
does not foster regard for liberty and human rights, for individual differ- 
ences, for excellence and quality, if it breeds contentment with mediocrity, 
with mass standards and objectives. 


Implications for secondary education—Whether secondary education 
should be offered to all is a moot point.’ Certainly we have erred in assum- 
ing lightheartedly that universal education can be extended upward in- 
definitely. Regardless, however, of whether universal secondary education 
is justified, such secondary education as is offered should be adjusted in type 
to the abilities of pupils. A common secondary curriculum cannot serve the 
needs of pupils of heterogeneous ability. Nor, for want of true differentia- 
tion, should secondary education be differentiated according to pupil 
“interest.” The governing factor is ability. Such pupils as are able to get 
to the secondary school should further be granted the type of education their 
ability requires. 

The prime concern in secondary education at the present time should be 
the bright pupil. The mass education in which we have indulged has 
obscured our perspective: we have adjusted our standards to the ability of 
the mediocre, we have expended special efforts on the dull, and we have 
neglected the bright. Irrespective of what type of curriculum may be 
adequate for the others, the curriculum tor the bright pupil must emphasize 
the formative and disciplinary values which will properly train him for his 
future tasks as leader in society. 






Supporters of this point of view quire commonly refer to Jefferson's Plan as exemplifying the 


requirements of a democratic education. See: Foerster, The American State University, op. cit., p. iff. 
et passim; Hutchins, ‘“‘Thomas Jefferson and the Intellectual Love of God,"’ op. cit.; Nock, The 
Theory of Education in the United States, op. cit., Pp. 32. 
7The principals in this category do not agree on the level to which popular education should 
be carried. Foerster, Nock, and Pritchett maintain that a high level of popular education is unjustified. 
Butler, Hutchins, and Learned believe that popular education should reach through the secondary level. 
*This refers to Foerster, Nock, and Pritchett only, i.e., ef those writers herein mentioned. See 
footnote immediately above. 
“Read in the light of the two previous footnores 
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POINT OF view II” 
The essence of democracy is in the extension and realization 

of opportunities for the elevation of the common man. The 

original inequality of human beings 1s greatly reduced as, in the 

process of their development, they come under the influence of the 
civilizing forces of society, the school in particular. The common 
welfare, rather than the rights of individuals, 1s of primary 
concern. Human rights are not gifts of nature; they are privileges 
bestowed by society. A society is democratic to the degree that it 
avails itself of the opportunities to raise the common man to a level 

of self-reliance and social efficiency. A democratic education is one 

which successfully trains all individuals equally in the arts of 

common, civilized living. 

Philosophic basis—The dominant factor in the present mode of human 
living is society. People live not as individuals, but as members of a society: 
the environment into which they are born is one of people; they adjust 
themselves to this environment as they acquire the language, the mores, the 
knowledge and skill, the ways of thought of the people. In order that 
individual adjustment may take place, the stability and welfare of society 
must be assured. In any conflict between the individual’s rights and society’s 
needs, it is the former which must give way." 


It is true that people are born with unequal mental endowment. Were 
they to live alone as individuals, this would be a telling factor in influencing 
adjustment. But they do not live alone as individuals: be they “bright” or 
“dull,” they must learn how to live from society. Society has incurred this 
great benefit for mankind: it has made possible for man to change the 
natural law of “struggle for survival.” Men do not need any more to 
struggle for survival, if they do not want to; society, by effecting the trans- 
mission and exchange of material and cultural benefits, can help them to 
make successful adjustment. The genius will undoubtedly “catch on” more 
quickly than the ordinary individual. But society has a fair chance to 
succeed with all, at least physiologically normal, individuals. To continue, 
therefore, in reverent regard for the principle of human inequality, merely 
because that represents an original endowment from nature, can serve no 





> 

l0This point of view, so diametrically opposed to the first, is best represented in the writings of 
W. C. Bagley. (See especially: Determinism in Education, 1925; Education and Emergent Man, 1934; 
‘Teachers’ Rights, Academic Freedom, and the Teaching of Controversial Issues," Teachers College 
Record 40:99-108, November, 1938.) It is also, to some extent, evident in the writings of H. C. Mor- 
rison and C. H. Judd, in the former especially in relation to the educational aspect. (Morrison: Basic 
Principles of Education, 1934; School and Commonwealth, 1937. Judd: The Unique Character of 
American Secondary Education, 1928; ‘In Defense of American Secondary Schools,"' Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Sec. Sch. Principals, N.E.A., No. 45, pp. 1-11, March, 1933; Education and Social Progress, 
1934; ‘What Is General Education" Bulletin, Department of Sec. Sch. Principals, N.E.A., No. 68, 
pp. 5-16, October. 1937.) Among occasional articles, there is Payson Smith's “‘The Unique Contribution 
of the Common School to American Life,"’ Proceedings of the 74th Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York, 1935, pp. 33-40. 

UThe development of the democratic principle justifies the term ‘society’ in the sense of all 
The interests and welfare of the social 


the people as the antithesis of the term ‘individual’... 
126, 


group are of primary significance."’~-Bagley, Education and Emergent Man, op. cit., Pp. 
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good purpose, when, in society, we have an instrument for overcoming 
many of the handicaps which individual differences entail. 

This, then, is democracy: it is the collective effort, on the part of society, 
to extend to each and every individual the opportunities and the assistance 
that he needs to become a well-adjusted person. Since individuals favored 
by birth or wealth or power have from the beginning availed themselves of 
society's benefits, what is distinctive about democracy is the effort to make 
these available to the common man as well. ; 

It is wrong to speak of the “natural” or “inalienable rights” of the 
individual. There are no such rights.” Liberty, for example, is not a right 
which nature guarantees to the individual members of any species. This and 
other “rights” are privileges granted by society to its individuals, for the 
sake of maintaining and strengthening the group. Such privileges give 
security and happiness to individuals; they, therefore, add strength and 
stability to the group. At any given time, society grants as much liberty 
and personal privilege to individuals as is compatible with its collective 
security, as for example under the present war conditions. 


The democratic soctety—A society is democratic to the extent that its 
institutions are operating to assist all individuals in making the best adjust- 
ment. The democratic society makes its opportunities and assistance avail- 
able to all, without bias or favor; regardless of the effort involved, it helps 
the common man to become an efficient, successful person. This may neces- 
sitate not only the extension of cultural benefits, but the provision of 
adequate economic safeguards. Government in such a society has as its 
primary concern to promote the common welfare rather than to safeguard 
special privileges or “sacred rights.” The democratic society does not breed 
or tolerate artificial or unnecessary distinctions among individuals or groups. 
Rather than cherish the vestiges of inequality, it stresses the possibilities 
of equality. 

The democratic society provides opportunity equally and not equitably; 
it judges discrimination against individuals on intellectual grounds just 
as reprehensible as discrimination on grounds of race or religion. Such a 
society is not especially concerned with the supposed problem of securing a 
proper leadership: the common man, if properly trained, will take care to 
choose his leaders wisely, and to support them as long as they merit 
his confidence. 


Democracy in education—A democratic education is one which success- 


fully seeks to raise every individual to the level where he can operate as an 
iistellectually and morally responsible and efficient member of society. Since 
it is concerned with training individuals to live in a common social milieu, 





‘human 


that most of the prerogatives which we refer to as 
the right to vote, the right to equal justice under 


12"It seems tolerably clear, then, 
rights’—such, for example, as the right to property, 
far from being inherent and inalienable natural rights, are not inherent, are not inalienable 


the law 

are not naural. They are acquired rather than inborn. In a decidedly emphatic sense they are social 

in origin, in their significance, and in their justification or lack of justification.""—Bagley, ‘Teachers 
" op. cit., P. 102. 





Rights, Academic Preedom, and the Teaching of Controversial Issues,’ 
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4 democratic education stresses common objectives and common elements of 
study. Its object, first of all, is to make of the individual a social being— 
« good member of society. Secondly, it is to train him for efficient self- 
adaptation in a common social environment. Specialized objectives and 
specialized elements of study have a subordinate place in the educative 


process. 

In a democratic education, it is not assumed that all pupils learn equally 
well. Some obviously learn more quickly than others, learn more, and re- 
tain it better. But a democratic education assumes that all pupils can be 
taught more or less common essential things. Different kinds of learners 
reed to be instructed in different ways, and undoubtedly greater effort 
will have to be expended on slow learners. Individual differences will 
exist even after learning; but in the process of learning, all individuals 
will have been brought closer together toward a common understanding 
of the good life and how to live it. 

In a democratic education no one group is singled our for special 
preference. The special concern for the bright pupil which exists today 
i. some quarters is a holdover from the aristocratic past, when education 
dealt with favored individuals. Of course, beyond common education, 
there is higher training, opportunities for which should not be wasted; 
there the principle of selection, based on merit, may operate. 

Implications for secondary education—In our day, the secondary 
school has come within the scope of common education. All principles 
of common education, accordingly, apply to it. Free public secondary 
education is to be made available to all. The principal objective of such 
education should be the training of all individuals in the arts of common 
civilized living. 

In the realization of this objective, no distinction should be made 
among “bright,” “average,” and “dull” pupils. Thtre is no need for 
differentiated types of training, or for separate schools. A common school 
should serve all. The curriculum should deal with general rather than 
with specialized knowledge: emphasis should be on a common core 
of studies; some specialization may be permitted in non-essentials or in 
supernumerary courses, for example, in vocational subjects; the more 
extreme forms of specialization should be eliminated. Moreover, the cur- 
riculum of general education needs to be purged of certain aristocratic 
elements which persist from the past—“cultural” studies, no longer 
essential, whose cultural substance may be conveyed in other ways. 

Adequate provision for individual differences should be made in 
method of instruction—by varying the amount of subject matter, adapting 
procedures, devising special study materials appropriate to the learning 


abilities of the pupils. 
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POINT OF viEW III” 

Democracy is in essence a method of social procedure, looking 
toward the ultimate welfare of the individual. It is a method in 
which social action is based on collective deliberation and judgment, 
with cach individual participating equally in the common enter- 
prise, sharing in the benefits, and receiving the recognition of worth 
and the respect due him as a human being. Social equality, on the 
one hand, must be balanced by the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences; on the other, democracy demands not only that certain 
differences be tolerated, but that many of them be cherished and 
utilized. A democratic society is simply one which governs itself by 
the democratic process; individual rights and privileges cannot 
be precisely prescribed, but are contingent upon circumstances. A 
democratic education is one which, while inculcating a love for 
the democratic way of life, also helps every individual to develop in 
ways that render him of utmost worth to himself and to society. 

Philosophic basts--Democracy has its basis in the desire to achieve a 
satisfactory modus operand: in social living. The individual is the end; 
society is the means. Yet social living is necessary for the attainment of 
the individual’s security and happiness: by making possible the pooling 
of experience, judgment, and effort, society offers a far more secure basis 
tor effective living than could the limited experience, judgment, and effort 
of the individual. Social living, however, has always involved a problem: 
how to reconcile the individual’s natural desire for freedom and self- 
determination with the requirement for conformity and a measure of 
restraint, implicit in collective action. Disregard of the individual, re- 
pression, and coercion make for personal unhappiness; too much regard 
for the will of the individual reduces the effectiveness of society. In either 
event, the purpose of social living is defeated. 

Democracy represents a brilliant compromise, wrought by minds 
of genius after much disastrous experimentation with other forms of 
social procedure. It recognizes individual living as the end, society (i.e., 
individuals in the aggregate) merely as the means of making that end ef- 
fective. It offers a guarantee of maximum freedom and self-determination 
for each individual consistent with the security and happiness of all 
individuals. It regards all individuals as equal co-workers in the societal 





MReaders ot THe Buttetin will recognize this point of view as embodied in the Issues and the 
Functions of Secondary Education. Other representative writings are: T. H. Briges, The Grea: Invest- 
ment, 1930; H. R. Douglass, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, 1937; F. T. Spaulding, 
High School and Life, 1928. For more specific discussions, see T. H. Briggs: “The Philosophy Which 
Must Guide Secondary Education," Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. Official Report, 1935, pp. 96 
103; “Should Education Indoctrinate?’ Educational Administration and Supervision 22:561-593, 
November, 1936; “‘The American Way of Life,"" Teachers College Record 42:284-296, January, 1941; 
“The Meaning of Democracy,"’ Grade Teacher 53:16+-, March, 1941; ‘Democracy and Education,” 
Grade Teacher 58:164-, April, 1941. 

%4"Democracy holds, as a corollary, that the individual is not to be regarded as the pawn of 
the state or of any other institution. It tests the validity of the state and of all other social arrange- 
ments by their effort and success in promoting the welfare of human beings. According to democratic 
conceptions, individuals are the end, institutions the means."’—Briggs, ‘‘The Meaning of Democracy,” 


op. cit., p. 16. 
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enterprise, and equal recipients of social benefits. It operates in accordance 
with carefully prepared procedures for ascertaining the collective judgment 
and will and for translating these into social action. And throughout the 
process, it pays as much heed as possible to the individual judgment, 
will, and need of each person. 

Social equality is naturally balanced by the fact of individual dif- 
ferences. The two go together as essential elements in the democratic way of 
life. Thus, all individuals—of whatever race, color, and creed—have equal 
standing as members of society. But democracy implies more than this: 
it demands that differences not only be tolerated but that they be capital- 
ized upon, for the good of each and of all. The special talent or genius 
which may inhere in a racial or other minority group, the special aptitude 
which may be latent in an individual should be developed and made pro 
ductive for both individual and common ends. Only as this is done, does 
the individual become, in fact, a contributing partner in the societal enter- 
prise. 
The democratic society—The democratic society is one which governs 
itself with scrupulous regard for demoeratic procedure, conscious of its 
ultimate purpose of serving the individual. Beyond this, there can be no 
absolute definition of the democratic society. The precise rights and 
privileges granted to individuals, the precise institutions and governing 
laws will change with conditions of living, and as these conditions are 
interpreted by the collective judgment of the people. Whether a democratic 
country is to have a strong central government or strong local governing 
bodies, whether governmental authority in general should be far-reaching 
or carefully circumscribed, whether the principle of laissez faire or social 
regulation is to prevail in economic matters—these and other things 
cannot be decided in any final way. Decisions respecting them will be 
based on changing political and economic conditions, on changing con- 
ceptions with regard to human welfare, on changing attitudes, beliefs, 
and states of mind. At the present time, for example, if new conditions 
are correctly interpreted, there is need for a strong central government 
with far-reaching powers, for curtailment of the operation of laissez faire 
in economics, and so forth. If these ends are achieved in a democratic man- 
ner, they will be authentically democratic. 

One of the few absolutes in a democracy deals with the provision, 
for alf, of equal opportunity. Equal opportunity cannot, however, be 
provided either by offering the same opportunity to all, or by dispensing 
opportunity on the basis of any one qualification. The latter is definitely 
unacceptable because it violates the principle that all members of society— 
whatever their special qualifications—are its equal beneficiaries. The 
former is unacceptable because it overlooks the fact that individuals have 
different aptitudes, interests, and needs, and that the same opportunity 
cannot serve all equally well. The principle of equality of opportunity im- 
plies that each individual be granted the opportunity appropriate to his 
special needs. In order that this condition be satisfied, there must be 
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available to individuals not one common opportunity but a large number 
of diversified opportunities. 

Democracy in education—Democracy in education assumes that 
all children will be educated. But it goes further. All children must be 
educated to the point where they become effective partners in the societal 
cnterprise, where they become competent to give, in comparable measure, 
for what they receive. It is not sufficient, for example, to maintain 
children in school: their schooling must be such as actually to help them to 
become socially competent. Conversely, premature “drop-outs” (when there 
is available for them a suitable curriculum) represent a definite loss in 
collective social efficiency. 

If education for all is to be effective, there must be a variety of 
studies, appropriate to the different capacities, aptitudes, and interests of 
pupils. A single curriculum does not meet the requirements of democratic 
education: it may train the academically-gifted individuals, or it may train 
the mechanically-minded or the artistic, but it cannot train all of them. 
Equality of educational opportunity demands that each individual, in 
terms of his special talents, interests, and needs, be helped to achieve an 
effectiveness necessary for his own and for the common welfare. 

One other thing is implied: democratic education must lead to 
democracy in general living, or it is purposeless. Democratic education 
is not an end in itself: it is a means of insuring that the democratic way of 
life in society will be perpetuated, strengthened, and improved. A democratic 
education, therefore, must strive to succeed in inculcating in all pupils 
a love for democracy, based on understanding.” 

Implications for secondary education—Secondary education is one 
phase of the common educational process. Under present conditions, second- 
ary education is necessary for all. But the implications of democracy for 
secondary education will not be realized merely by the continued attendance 
of all pupils in school. Attendance in secondary school should result in 
training which prepares the individual for an effective role in society. 
There is littke doubt that such a result is not yet being achieved for 
all pupils: there are not yet available courses of study appropriate for all 
the pupils who are now in the secondary school. Secondary education will 
become more effective (hence, more democratic) as it adjusts itself to 
the varying talents and needs of pupils. 

Democracy in secondary education is not being served while pupils, 
it. considerable number, drop out of school without any assurance that 
they can satisfy the requirements of social competence. Nor is the cause 
of democracy served when sizable numbers of boys and girls, for one 
reason or another, never reach the secondary school. The fact that we are 
still considerably short of having universal secondary education cannot 
be regarded with complacence: it is a threat to democracy. The problem 
ae We must indoctrinate for democracy precisely as we indoctrinate for good manners, good 
morals, good conduct, and many other desirable phases of the good life.""—Briggs, ‘‘The American Way 


of Life," op. cit., p. 295. 
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here is larger than that of curriculum. The curriculum, of course, will 
have to be improved, and perhaps even new educational agencies established 
to supplement the school. But society may have to go further: it may even 
have to institute a system of financial compensation or assistance to 
families or to youth, to enable the latter to remain in school for a longer 
period. 

Finally, secondary education must attack more effectively its problem 
of training for democracy. Democracy must be systematically taught for; 
and every resource of the school—subject matter, extracurriculum activities, 
the organized social life of the school—must be marshalled to this end. 
What does it avail a democratic society if, while other aspects of social 
competence are being effectively provided for, the ideal of democracy 
itself has not been wholeheartedly espoused by the youth who constitute 
the coming generation? 

POINT OF viEW IV” 

Democracy is in essence a quality characterizing human social 
behaviors; it is that quality which contributes toward making possible 
the fullest development of the individual. The end of all living is 
the happiness and realization of each person: anything, in human 
relations, which contributes to this end is democratic, anything 
which tends to defeat this end is undemocratic. Each individual is 
intrinsically as worthy as every other, therefore the equal of every 
other; yet each, taken as a whole, is a distinct personality, with attri- 
butes, desires, purposes of his own. A society is democratic to the 
extent that, in its institutions, it serves the needs of every individual, 
to the extent that its human relations are carried on in a voluntary, 
co-operative, harmonious manner. A democratic education is one 
which helps each individual toward fullest self-development and, 
in the process, teaches him how to live democratically. 

Philosophic basis—The welfare and happiness of each individual 
constitute the chief end of the human existence. In this respect, all human 
beings are alike: each in his way is seeking to satisfy those purposes and 
needs which constitute for him “the pursuit of happiness.” And since 
each man’s cause is as good as every other’s, no human being is intrinsi- 
cally less worthy or more worthy than any other. As human beings, all 
people are equal; their legitimate human purposes and needs are all 
equally worthy of regard. 

The development of the individual takes place through interaction 
with other individuals. Such interaction may produce a crossing of pur- 
poses, antagonism, strife, and common distress, or, if regulated by intelli- 





MThis point of view is, in general, similar to III. There is noticeable, however, much more 
emphasis on the individual and his particular well-being, much less emphasis on democracy os @ 
method stressing the collective judgment and will of the group. 

J Some of the writings representing this point of view are: B. H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of 
Life, 1937; J. L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism, 1931; J. Dewey and J. L. 
Childs, ‘‘The Social-Economic Situation and Education,"’ Chapter II in The Educational Frontier, (W. S. 
Kilpatrick, editor), 1933; L. T. Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process, 1941; J. H. Newlon, 
Education for Democracy in Our Time, 1939; H. O. Rugg (editor), Democracy and the Curriculum, 1939. 
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gence and good will, it may result in a joining or sharing of purposes and 
interests, in voluntary and harmonious co-operation for the attainment of 
common and personal ends, with consequent greater happiness for all. 

This is democracy: that quality of human social conduct which implies 
a recognition that each person is an individual,” that he is entitled to his 
own happiness in his own way, that he should be assisted toward that 
end, that, in the pursuit of happiness for all, much more can be accom- 
plished by freindly co-operation than by selfish, aggressive competition. 
People conduct themselves democratically when they depend on each other, 
have faith in each other, help each other; undemocratically when they 
seek by an imposition of their own will to serve their own mterests. 

Dentocracy, of course, assumes a recognition of individual differences. 
But it is not a self-conscious recognition, wherein respects in which people 
differ are itemized and compared. Each person is simply regarded as a 
distinct human being, with qualities, purposes, needs of his own—and, 
as such, respected. It is understood that, were there no differences among 
individuals, there would be no need for democracy. 

There are also other assumptions basic to the idea of democracy. One 
is that each individual is intellectually capable of effective self-regulation, 
in defining his purposes, in sharing his interests with others, in carrying 
on co-operatve activities. Another is that democracy relies upon intelligence 
exclusively in the solution of its problem: it does not invoke outside 
authority to adjudicate in troublesome matters; it does not admit anything 
tu exist outside the realm where intelligence can reach it. A third assump- 
tion is that intelligence will be sensitive and alert to the need for change. 
No way of life can long remain democratic which has come to regard 
certain institutions as especially sacred and, as such, immune to change. 

The democratic soctety—The democratic society is a society of in- 
dividuals who, though they live in close and continuous interrelationship, 
nevertheless maintain their identity. In their association, they are neither 
reserved and aloof from one another, nor do they tend to merge together 
in common conformity. The democratic society is one of equals: there 
are no permanent leaders and followers; each man, though he may recog- 
nize the leadership of another in any specific common undertaking, remains 
entirely his own master. The quality which characterizes collective action 
is voluntariness: relations are entered into and maintained by free in- 
dividuals acting on their own free will. Relations among individuals are 
fluid: there are no solid groups permanently aligned with or against other 
groups. 

The democratic society is so organized that its institutions and processes 
continuously contribute to the well-being of all its members. Since insti- 
tutions have a way of tending to outlive their usefulness, there is continuous 
examination of all institutions with a view toward keeping them adjusted 





17"Pinally, to say that the experimentalist believes in treating each individual as the end is 
merely another way of saying that he believes in the democratic ideal.""—J. L. Childs, Education and 


the Philosophy of Experimentalism, op. cit., P. 91. 
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to changing conditions. Social change is regarded not as abhorrent but as 
natural; changes are continuously being made to keep pace with changing 
events. Government has the responsibility of serving all; its function is 
so to respond to social needs as to create the conditions most favorable to 
the development of each individual. Government, even if it is representa- 
tive, which does not undertake to correct conditions harmful to the well- 
being of individuals, is, to the extent that it fails to do so, undemocratic. 

The obligation of a democratic society to its individuals is not ade- 
quateby expressed in the concept of equality of opportunity. In the first 
place, no true equality of opportunity is possible except under ideal social 
conditions; where a lack of balance exists among social institutions, or the 
status quo tends to favor one set of individuals as against another, the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity can hardly operate. But society owes its 
individuals more than equality of opportunity. In a positive way, it must 
make available to each individual such conditions and such assistance as 
he requires to become a better, more effective, and happier person. 

Democracy in education—The obligations of a democratic education 
agg not discharged when all children are accepted into the school. There 
still remains the obligation of assisting each pupil, in his own way, to be- 
come a wholesome, effective, democratic person. Democracy in education, 
then, involves more than making education universal, more even than 
curriculum reconstruction. In a real sense, it involves the reconstruction of 
the social order. For, how can the school help each individual toward 
optimum self-development when social conditions outside the school hinder 
and retard such development? True democracy in education will be pos- 
sible when our society has taken the steps requisite toward making social 
living more democratic. 

Democracy in education requires that pupils be trained in effective 
democratic living. But, this, even under better social conditions, involves 
more than adding an objective or a subject to the curriculum. Democracy 
cannot be taught as something distinct and separate from other things. 
There is involved a thorough reorganization of the curriculum. The whole 
curriculum of education must be so organized and conducted that the pupil 
learns how to behave democratically in every aspect of living—in the school, 
in the home, in all his relationships in the community outside. The school 
cannot achieve this purpose except as, through its curriculum, it enters into 
wholehearted working relationship with the outside world. 

Finally, the school can expect effectively to train for democracy only 
if it is itself organized and conducted on democratic principles. Democracy 
in the school must extend through the curriculum-making process, through 
administration, through teaching.” 


Implications for secondary education—Free universal secondary educa- 
tion is a necessity. Toward this goal we have, in our time, made great 





1*'The schools can teach democracy only as they become a democracy operating on, with, by, 
or through tne beliefs which are basic to democratic living. They must exemplify such beliefs in all 
their practices."'—Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process, op. cit., p. 31. 
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strides. But the obligations of a democracy to its youth will not be dis- 
charged until we have helped them to become happy and effective individ- 
uals, until we have made it really possible for them to live in a democratic 
manner. This the secondary school has, of course, not done, and, as has 
been said, cannot do until certain needed social changes have taken place. 

In the meantime, the secondary school is responsible for helping pupils 
to get a realistic insight into society as it is, to interpret, by democratic 
standards, conditions as they are, and for instilling in them a desire to bring 
about social changes consistent with the ideals of democracy. Whether the 
school can also undertake to show pupils how specific problems are to be 
solved is a moot question.” But the school should, in a positive way, help 
pupils to learn the meaning of democracy in social and economic relation- 
ships, and to become aware of the needs and requirements of our society. 

The curriculum of the secondary school needs to become more realis- 
tically educative. It must represent a cross section of the experience which 
youth of the adolescent age have in the world today; it is in these experiences 
that youth require democratic direction. The curriculum cannot be com- 
posed of academic studies alone; it must include learning activities which 
extend into every realm into which youthful experience reaches—human re 
lations in the home and in the community, vocational and economic prob- 
lems, and the affairs of a world at war. 

Finally, in carrying out its undertaking, the school must in all its 
efforts exemplify the ways of democracy. This refers to pupil-teacher re- 
lations, to administrative relations, to curriculum making, even to ways of 


learning. 


]: is this problem, of course, which in recent years has become a matter of great controversy 





among Progressive educators. 
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Evaluation of Participants in Summer Workshops 
KENNETH L. HEATON 


THE GENERAL APPROACH to the evaluation of participants in workshops 
has been characterized by certain important points of emphasis. To some 
extent, at least, these same emphases have characterized the evaluation of 
other types of in-service education which have recently come into use. 

EVALUATION BASED ON PURPOSES OF THE LEARNER 

In the first place, appraisal of the participant’s development has not 
been based upon predetermined criteria but upon a derivation of the pur- 
poses of each individual learner. The starting point for evaluation should 
be found in the identification of the purposes of the learner. 

In practice there has been need for a definite plan whereby the par- 
ticipant is led to a clarification ot purposes. He often needs to clarify his 
immediate problem or center of interest and to relate it to his long-time 
goals in teaching, to see more clearly the advantages to be gained in solv- 
ing the problem or in exploring the center of interest, to identify his own 
points of inadequacy in professional situations, and to check his purposes 
with those which others see as important. Workshops have varied in the 
amount of emphasis placed upon this process of clarification and in the 
amount of emphasis given to various methods which have seemed to 


help in clarification. The general consensus has been that more rather 
than less emphasis at this point is desirable. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSIDERED AS SIGNIFICANT 

The evaluation programs of Workshops, since they have been based 
‘oli the purposes of the participants, have thereby tended to place emphasis on 
certain types of changes in participants and to be less interested in other 
types of changes. These assumptions have been to some extent out of 
harmony with the traditional bases for evaluation which are accepted by 
certain graduate or professional schools. For that reason it may be helpful 
to outline some of the types of evidence which have been considered im- 
portant as indications of growth. These have included three major types 
of evidence: (1) Increased competency in professional work, (2) The 
quality of participation in the Workshop, and (3) Increased ability of the 
participant to direct his own activities and to solve new professional prob- 
lems as they arise. These types are elaborated in the outline that follows: 

A. Increased competency in professional work, as evidenced by: 
1. Scholarship in teaching field 


‘These paragraphs are taken from a bulletin of the Workshop Advisory Service of the Commission 
on Teacher Education which has recently appeared ir 
Fvaluation, Grading, and the Granting of Crediis for Participation in Summer Workshops and Other In- 
novations in Teacher Education. |t was prepared by the staff of the Workshop Advisory Service with the 
Samuel Everett, Northwestern University; Chandos Reid, 


tentative mimeographed form under the title: 


assistance particularly of the following persons 
Denver Public Schools; J. W. M. Rothney, University of Wisconsin; Maurice Troyer, Commission on 


Teacher Fducation: 1. G. Umstattd, University of Texas; and FE. A. Waters, University of Tennessee. 
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2. Ability to apply knowledge to broad field of activity 
3. Ability to discover and make use of rich resources of the 
school and community in teaching, such as 
a. Excursions, community surveys, and the like 
b. The art laboratory and other laboratories 
c. Radio and motion picture 
d. Opportunities for work experiences 
e. The laboratory school 
f. Wide range of literary and technical sources 
4. Use of variety of media of expression in the classroom 
a. Language arts 
b. Visual aids 
5. Ability to stimulate students in well-rounded investigations or 
other problem-solving activities 
6. Ability to use democratic processes in teaching 
a. Respect for contributions of others 
b. Acceptance of responsibility for welfare of group 
c. Participation in policy formation, in planning, cxecuting, 
and evaluating results of group work 
d. Use of experimental method of inquiry 
e. Group appraisal and direction of activity 
f. Ability to use methods which encourage an exchange of 
ideas and stimulate ideas in group thinking and planning 
g. Consideration of minority groups 
h. Willingness to accept majority decision 
7. Ability to deal with personal relationships 
a. Freedom from tension 
b. Confidence in one’s own ability 
c. Sensitivity to the effect of one’s own behavior on others 
d. Acceptance of contributions others can make and resulting 
modification of one’s own opinions 
e. Finding resources of others and giving them status 
f. Ability to appraise oneself and direct one’s own growth 
in terms of that appraisal 
8. Broadening concept of the role of the teacher or administrator 
a. Shift of emphasis from narrow view of subject to aware- 
ness of purposes and needs of students 
b. Recognition of and ability to take into consideration a 
wide range of purposes 
c. Concern for such frequently neglected concerns of the 
child as mental health, personal-social adjustment, prob- 
lems of home and family living, etc. 
d. Concern for the pupil’s ways of thinking and doing things 
as well as for his ability to memorize and repeat facts 
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e. Recognition of all aspects of growth and of their signifi- 


cance for classroom procedure 
. Ability in administration of the school to use the resources of 
all members of the group, to delegate authority without rob- 
bing the group of group authority, and to use other effective 
democratic administrative practices 
Ability to work effectively with professional associates 
a. Use ot best methods in co-operative work with fellow 
teachers and administrators 
b. Constructive relationship with parents and other adults 
in the community and effectiveness in planning with them 
for improved educational opportunities for children 


he quality of participation in the Workshop itself of the par- 


ticipant, as evidenced by 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5 


. The day-to-day program of work and study of the participant 

. The methods used in individual and group work 

. The clarity and nature of his purposes 

. The degree of success in achieving these purposes 

. His effectiveness in self-appraisal and in appraisal of group 
needs and progress 


C. Increased ability of the participant to direct his own activities, 


a 
] 


r A 
3. 


Al 


6. 


nd solve new professional problems, as evidenced by 

. The sensing of significant problems and issues in his field 

Ability to collect pertinent facts bearing on these problems 

Understanding of, and ability to determine the assumptions 

involved in the solution of problems 

. Tentative acceptance of hypotheses with regard to the prob- 
lems under consideration 

. Ability to test these hypotheses through research, teaching, 

and experimentation, and the practice of engaging in such 

testing of hypotheses 

Recognition of new problems and issues which become ob- 
vious through the use of the problem-solving method 


7. The practice of making periodic evaluation of his own ac- 


tivities and achievements 


8. Redirection of his activity in the light of such evaluation 
9. Discovery and increasing use of all possible resource which 


may increase his effectiveness as a teacher (libraries, commu- 


nity agencies, experts, and the like) 


The emphasis on evaluation, therefore, has usually been placed on 
growth in competency in professional work, and on other types of outcome 
which would suggest the probability of future increase in competency. 


Sate ng omaurnes ens 











Missouri’s Co-operative Curriculum Development Program 
CLAUDE M. DILLINGER 


Supervisor of Curriculum Research and Construction 
State Department of Education, Columbia, Missouri 


In 1935 Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Missouri, invited the Missouri State Teachers Association, several special 
organizations of teachers and administrators, and the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the state to co-operate with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in planning a curriculum revision program for the elementary and 
secondary schools of Missouri. This invitation was eagerly and en- 
thusiastically accepted. The Missouri State Teachers Association assisted in 
financing the program, the teacher-training institutions extended their 
facilities wherever needed, and many teachers, administrators, and col- 
lege faculty members devoted much of their time and energy to research, 
planning, and actual production work. 


THE PROGRAM IN GENERAL 
In an effort to set up a working organization, the program was divided 
into four major steps or phases: 
1. Administration—organizing the personnel and financing the pro- 


gram 
Production—developing a workable philosophy and selecting il- 
lustrative materials and activities in light of the basic philosophy 
and purposes 
Adaptation and interpretation—assisting teachers to become fami- 
liar with the materials produced and to adapt them effectively to 
local situations 
Evaluation and revision—evaluating the results of experimental 
teaching of materials produced, and continuous revision of the 
program in the light of this evaluation 

After much study and discussion, six controlling principles were 

set up to guide the program: 

1. Curriculum making is a permanent, continuous enterprise. 
Curriculum making necessarily involves teacher training. 
Democratic education requires democratic curriculum making. 
The state program of curriculum making must be conservative 
in pace, but progressive in direction and outlook. 

State courses of study should stimulate and guide local cur- 
riculum development. 

Curriculum making must strive unceasingly to achieve a more 
functional subject matter in content, and a more functional 
organization of subject matter for teaching. 

Although the need for close articulation between the elementary 

and secondary programs has been kept constantly in mind, the broad 
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scope of the task and the limited facilities available seemed to make it 
inadvisable to attempt extensive production work in both of these fields 
at the same time. As the need was felt to be more pressing in the elemen- 
tary schools, work was begun first in this area and a bulletin called 
Courses of Study for Elementary Grades was published in 1937. These 
courses of study are now being evaluated and revised in the light of the 
experiences of the many elementary teachers who have been co-operating 
in the state program, and a published revision is planned for 1942. 


THE PROGRAM IN THE SECONDARY FIELD 

Work in the secondary field began in 1938, and was for almost the 
entire period of planning and construction under the direction of L. A. 
Van Dyke, then of the Missouri State Department of Education and 
now assistant Professor of Education and Director of the University Lab- 
oratory School at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Obviously, the first thing to be done was to agree upon a working 
philosophy. A committee was therefore appointed to draw up a state- 
ment of philosophy and purposes for the secondary schools of Missouri. 
A tentative draft of this statement was published early in 1938 and was 
distributed to all the public secondary schools in the state for study and 
discussion. After more than four hundred schools responded to a ques- 
tionnaire requesting suggestions for revision, the statement was revised 
in light of these suggestions and was adopted by the Educational Con- 
ference’ in the spring of 1939. 

A general planning committee was then appointed to co-ordinate 
the whole program and to draw up a statement of design for the sec- 
ondary schools of Missouri. Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, Professor of Education 
at the University of Missouri, acted as chairman of the general planning 
committee and as adviser to the whole program. 

After the general planning committee had determined the broad 
learning areas needed to carry out the agreed-upon purposes, a com- 
mittee was appointed in each of these learning areas to guide and co- 
ordinate the work in that area and to serve as a reviewing committee for 
the materials produced. The actual production work was done by sub- 
committees for each of the courses within the areas. Some members of the 
central production committees worked on one of these subcommittees. 
The subcommittees and the central committees worked under the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of the general planning committee. - Final 
editing and preparation of the materials for printing was done in the 
State Department of Education. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 
It obviously is impossible in an article such as this to interpret fully 
the Missouri program. An attempt will be made, however, to describe 


'The Educational Conference consists of the presidents and deans of the state and municipal 
teachers colleges of Missouri, the dean of the School of Education and the president of the University 
of Missours, and the State Superintendent of Public Schools 
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briefly some of its principal features. The illustrative materials suggested 
in the various courses of study have been developed in terms of the phil- 
osophy and purposes of the entire program. The purposes of secondary 
education in Missouri, as stated by the general planning committee, are 
as follows: 

1. To attempt to develop in pupils those types of likenesses that 
are necessary for proper social integration. This includes control 
of the same language, an acceptance of certain ideals and 
attitudes, the development of behavior patterns necessary to 
get along at home and at school. This purpose is served largely 
by the elementary school but must be stressed in the secondary 
school. 

To help pupils become intelligent consumers of goods and of 
the works of man. This implies consumption of various goods, 
of fine arts, and of the intellectual products of creative workers. 
All pupils will always be consumers. Since most of them will 
never go to college, the obligation of the secondary school in 
this area is evident. 
To promote effective participation in a progressive democratic 
culture. This implies indoctrination for democracy, as well as 
practice in the skills necessary in a democracy. 
To assist the individual in finding his interests and capacities 
and to direct these into those channels in which they can be of 
maximum use. This implies both exploration and direction. The 
pupi! must be counseled in light of his interests and abilities, 
and assisted to make wise choices. 
To help individuals develop their special abilities to the limits 
of the facilities for such development that the local school can 
offer. This purpose of furnishing opportunity for individual 
growth is the determining factor in establishing elective courses 
in the secondary school. 
To assist some pupils to prepare for work in higher education 
institutions, while at the same time to assist a larger number 
of pupils to prepare for entering directly some occupation or 
_ vocation. 

Those persons responsible for planning the Missouri program do not 
believe that it is necessary to break entirely with the past in order to 
have a functional program. Many of the materials and activities already 
in use have been effective. To attempt to go abruptly from one type of 
curriculum organization to another, without intervening steps and with- 
out properly trained teachers, may result in confusion and disaster. A 
curriculum program developed entirely from present pupil interests and 
reeds is not adequate. It is well to bear in mind that the pupil, the 
teacher, and subject matter all have places in the school learning situa- 
tion. Another question to be considered is whether a suggested state 
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program should represent an ideal, or whether it should be a practical, 
usable program that can be made to work effectively in most of the 
schools of the state for which it is planned. 


The Missouri program is committed to a philosophy of general edu- 
cation at the secondary level. The general planning committee believes 
that it is desirable to organize the general program around certain life 
problems. It believes, however, that these problems can be developed most 
effectively within certain large learning areas, rather than in a program 
which abandons all subject divisions. It believes that a core program on a 
state-wide basis is not advisable at the present time, and that a program 
organized in terms of broad learning areas will be most effective during 
the next few years. The feasibility of a core program depends somewhat, 
of course, on what is meant by a “core.” If a core means simply a com- 
mon body of growth experiences required of all pupils, the Missouri 
program of general education may be considered a core. Another inter- 
pretation of the core involves a longer-than-usual period (often one-fourth 
to one-half of the school day, depending on the grade level of the pupils) 
which is devoted to learning experiences drawn from two or more subject 
fields. Experimentation by individual schools with this type of core or 
with other curriculum plans is encouraged, and a number of schools in 
the state are conducting such experiments. 

To accomplish the purposes agreed upon, the Missouri program has 
been set up in terms of seven broad learning areas. These areas are as 


follows: 


Language Arts Nature Sciences 
Social Studies Practical Arts 
Mathematics Fine Arts 


Health and Physical Education 


Learning experiences within these seven areas are developed in terms 
of general education and differentiating education. The program of gen- 
eral education is designed to meet the common social needs of pupils. 
While it is impossible to determine in advance the specific learnings 
which should be mastered by all pupils, it seems reasonable to expect 
that every pupil should have experiences leading to general skills in 
such areas as physical environment, communication, living with others, 
government, occupational activities, and health. The program of social 
integration begun in the elementary school should be continued until 
the individual is ready to emphasize the special abilities he possesses. 
Pupils in Missouri secondary schools are expected to have at least 
some work in each of these seven learning areas, except in a limited 
number of cases in which the best interests of an individual pupil, in 
the judgment of the local faculty, seem to justify the omission of train- 
ing in one or more areas. Three years of experiences in the English and 
social areas are ordinarily expected of all pupils. 
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Differentiating education should emphasize those experiences de- 
signed to meet the specialized needs and interests of pupils. While it is 
neither possible nor desirable for the secondary school to offer enough 
highly specialized courses to meet the needs of all pupils, the school has a 
definite obligation to offer basic training to meet these interests. The 
scope of the program of differentiating education will of course depend 
largely upon the facilities of the local school. Needs and interests of 
three types should be met, if possible: (1) avocational or recreational; 
(2) vocational; and (3) preparatory for higher education. 

The first three purposes of secondary education in Missouri should 
lx achieved through general education; the last three purposes are 
achieved through differentiating education. 

Courses of study have been prepared in each of the learning areas 
for the courses widely offered in Missouri secondary schools. While it 
is true that some curriculum workers contend that production of courses 
of study is unwise, those responsible for the Missouri program believe 
there is a place for courses of study provided they are developed co 
operatively, are not imposed from above, are flexible, and are not pre- 
scriptive. Obviously, it is not advisable to attempt to plan in advance 
all the learning experiences pupils are to have in a school, but the 
general planning committee believes that courses of study prepared on 
a state-wide basis may be of value in promoting pupil and teacher growth 
by serving as guides to educative experiences in light of the accepted 
purposes of education. The courses of study are illustrative only. Teachers 
are not compelled to use them, and certainly no one is expected to fol- 
low any one of them in detail. It is hoped that they will provide sug- 
gestions which may be adapted to local situations and will stimulate 
teachers to prepare other materials of their own. In addition, they should 
aid teachers in locating reference materials and other teacher and pupil aids. 
Most of the courses of study are set up on a unit basis, and contain many 
suggestions for pupil activities and teacher procedure as well as extensive 
bibliographies. There is no intent to limit or restrict any teacher in any 
way, or to dictate the program of any school. 


THE PROGRAM FOLLOWS RECENT TRENDS 
An“analysis of the Missouri program reveals that it is in harmony 
with many modern trends in curriculum construction, as an examination 
of the following list will show. The list, which was compiled after a rather 
comprehensive survey of the recent literature in the field, does not pretend 
tc enumerate all the recent trends, or even all the important ones, in 
curriculum construction. It does present a number of important trends 
which are reflected in the Missouri program. These trends are toward: 
1. Considering curriculum development as including both content 
and method-—the two cannot be separated 

2. Setting up a general core ot work for all pupils, the content of 

this core to be largely English and social studies 
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6. 


~w 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Considering a large part of secondary education as an upward 
extension of general education 

A broadening of general education to include such areas as fine 
arts and practical arts 

Use of much supplementary materials and away from reliance 
on a single textbook 

Generalization of course materials—for example, general English 
instead of specialized courses in grammar, literature, and com- 
position 

The widespread use of unit organization 

Acceptance of the organismic view—the pupil learns as an 
integrated whole,—he learns attitudes and habits of work while 
learning English or mathematics 

Increased emphasis on development of attitudes, skills, appre- 
ciation, and modes of behavior 

Increased freedom for teachers to supply them with raw mater 
ials and allow them to choose, within broadly defined limits, 
what they will use 

Emphasis on teaching skills through use, particularly reading— 
for example, pupils should be taught to read science materials 
while studying science 

Increased participation of classroom teachers in curriculum re- 
Vision 

Adapting materials and instruction to the individual needs 
and abilities of pupils 

An increased emphasis on vocational education 

Acceptance of the philosophy that “school is life” and that 
learning comes through experience—through meaningful activities 
of the learner 

Recognizing certain basic principles of learning in outlining the 
sequences of materials and activities 

The redefinition of the curriculum to include all those experiences 
for which the school assumes responsibility 

The recognition of needs, interests, and growth of young people 
living in a democracy as more important than covering bodies 
of subject matter as such 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE PLANS 


Production work in the preparation of tentative courses of study 
has been completed. Twenty bulletins have been printed, nineteen of 
them in the last fifteen months, and placed in the hands of teachers and 
administrators. Included in the publications are a statement of philosophy 
and purposes, 4n Administrators Handbook for High-School Districts, 
courses of study in all learning areas, and handbooks in industrial arts, 
guidance, and extra-classroom activities. The first two phases of the pro- 
gtam—adininistration and production—have been brought temporarily 
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to a close. It is recognized that a continuous flow of new materials is more 
desirable than the “revival” type of curriculum organization in which there 
are peaks when large amounts of new material are produced and cor- 
responding periods of inactivity. Such a continuous flow is not always 
possible in a state program due to limitations in finances and to other 
administrative conditions. 

The present problem is one of interpretation and adaptation which 
should lead to evaluation and revision. For the third consecutive year 
the Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals chose the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum program as the theme for its annual conference 
at the University of Missouri. The association also is devoting its group 
discussion meetings to problems of interpreting and putting into effec- 
tive use the new courses of study. In addition a program of discussions 
and demonstrations is being conducted in each of the teachers college 
districts of the state. Although the plans differ somewhat in the various 
districts, it is intended to hold enough of these meetings so that each 
teacher, without traveling any great distance, may attend one of them. 

Information is being collected from all schools by the State Department 
of Education with regard to various administrative problems connected 
with the new curriculum program, including such problems as schedule 
making, adapting to local conditions, providing adequate equipment and 
library facilities, securing properly qualified teachers, and similar problems. 

The School of Education of the University of Missouri and the State 
Department of Education, with the co-operation of certain schools, are 
conducting intensive studies of twelve of the new courses in an attempt 
to determine just what can be done with them in rather typical situations, 
and also to determine which materials seem to be working well and which 
need further revision. 

It is not intended that any school attempt to put the entire program 
into practice at once. It is obvious that changes can be made only as 
rapidly as teachers understand the proposed modifications. The provisions 
for flexibility should enable teachers to bring about gradual improvements 
in their procedures. Each school should begin with those modifications 
which seem most feasible in light of the local situation. 

e SUMMARY 

The Missouri program has been and is truly a co-operative program. 
It involves more than the preparation of statements of philosophy and 
courses of study; it includes provision for the in-service training of 
teachers, discussion and study groups, experimentation and research in 
local schools, and evaluation. More than three hundred teachers, adminis- 
trators, and college and university faculty members served on various 
production committees. Attention has already been called to the way 
ir. which the philosphy was developed and to the discussion project of 
the Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals. Other groups have 
been and are devoting their meetings to discussion of curriculum problems. 
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More than one hundred such meetings, with an attendance of over four 
thousand persons, were held during the 1939-40 school year. Decisions have 
not been made by individuals, by production committees, by the State 
Department of Education, or even by the general planning committee. 
Instead, the pattern followed represents the combined“thinking of all 
these agencies plus that of hundreds of teachers and adminstrators actually 
cut on the firing line. Naturally there had to be some compromises; prob- 
ably no one person who took part is in complete agreement with the 
entire program just as it stands. This is unavoidable when democratic 
procedures are employed. 

There is nothing sensational about the Missouri program; it is 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. It might be called a middle-of- 
the-road program. The many agencies co-operating in the program believe 
that it is as progressive a program as Missouri is ready for at the present 
time, and that it will be more effective on a state-wide basis than some other 
form of curriculum organization. Many schools in the state are making a 
study of curriculum problems in co-operation with the state program. 
Studies are being made on pupil personnel, status of graduates, causes of 
failures, community occupational opportunities, and evaluation of present 
curriculum offerings. Other schools are conducting experiments on such 
problems as the correlation of subjects, the effectiveness of certain new 
courses, and large unit instruction. Most of these studies and experiments 
are carefully planned; few represent mere curriculum tinkering to meet 
an administrative emergency. It is through such a broad program of 
state and local study, research, and experimentation that a functional 
program can emerge. 

The production of courses of study or other materials is but one phase 
of curriculum revision. The development of a co-operative philosophy 
among teachers, administrators, and patrons is perhaps more important. 
Certainly the professional growth made by those people who participated in 
production work has been one of the principal values of this curriculum 
revision program. The interpretation and adaptation phase offers a splendid 
opportunity for administrators and teachers to study their problems together 
and to grow on the job; such study can result in real in-service training. 
In the final analysis, the effectiveness of any school program must be deter- 
mined by the experiences which pupils have under intelligent guidance 
and leadership. The degree to which a school is able to provide such 
guidance and leadership depends largely upon the continuous in-service 
training and professional growth of the staff of that school. 
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The School Serves the Community 
NEAL F. MYERS 
Teacher, Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 

SCHOOL PEOPLE ARE becoming more and more conscious of the impor- 
tance of the “community approach” in the study and presentation of subject 
material. Schools are beginning to realize that this method offers a more 
interesting and dynamic way of meeting the interests and needs of youth 
and encourages the adaptation of subject materials to the level of each 
pupil’s comprehension. When the community approach is used, not only 
are pupils interested, but parents and other citizens are made more 
conscious of problems, obligations, and privileges of community member- 
ship. Knowledge of their community, state, and nation make them 
better citizens. Knowledge and understanding are keys to better citizen- 
ship and appreciation of the American way of life. When school- and 
the community are working together, a fine public relationship may 
be developed—a keener appreciation of what the public school is doing 
will encourage more public support for schools. 

The public school must be a prime factor in perpetuating the demo- 
cratic way of life. If the public school is to train for the democratic way of 
life, then it must set the example by the way it is conducted, and by 


so doing give the boys and girls practice and experience in the democratic 
way of doing things. The following explains a community study made 
in the Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois, by the members of a senior 


class in social studies. 


PREPARING FOR THE PROJECT 


The project selected by members of this class was “Housing.” The 
pupils of the class secured a strip film that had been made by the local 
housing council on housing conditions in Quincy. They were able to 
secure films from the State Housing Board on housing in general. Their 
next step was to secure books and pamphlets on housing and study them. 
It was decided to have some speakers who knew the housing situation 
in the community and state, to speak to the class. The vice president of 
the local -housing council, the secretary of the state housing board, the 
local county tuberculosis association nurse, a local architect, and other 
speakers were secured. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a reading list of pertinent 
books available in the school library. Pupils were appointed on different 
committees, according to their interests and abilities, to perform various 
duties. The president of the class appointed all committees and made their 
assignments with the advice and counsel of the teacher. 

During the time the pupils were reading, giving reports, and seeing 
motion pictures of housing conditions, they were trying to work out some 
ways to help housing conditions in their own city. They agreed that te 
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make a housing survey of a part of the city would be a valuable 
experience and would provide important information and data for the 
local housing council. 

A committee was appointed to interview the superintendent of schools 
and the principal to secure their approval of the project. After the com- 
mittee representatives had explained what they hoped to do, the adminis- 
trators gave their approval. The mayor was interested in the proposed 
survey and suggested a certain ward of the city for the survey. The ward 
suggested represented a cross section of housing conditions within the 
city. A resolution was prepared and presented to the city council, and ap- 
proval of the survey was secured. A committee called on the local housing 
authority and housing council and secured their endorsement and support. 

A committee was appointed to gather information and _ prepare 
a check list to be used in gathering the necessary data for the survey. 
Each member of the class handed in suggestions to help the committee. 
The state housing board was contacted, and valuable information was 
secured from them. While the committee was working on the check 
list, the rest of the class spent the time reading and securing information 
on housing. 

A committee made arrangements with the secretary of the local 
housing authority to take the class on a housing tour of the city. The 
school bus was secured for the trip. The class was shown examples of base- 
ment dwellings, alley dwellings, and rundown shacks and houses. This 
trip served further to show that something needed to be done to improve 
community housing conditions. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a list of the streets in the 
ward to be surveyed, and an assignment was given to each member of the 
class. Pupils are given assignments in pairs; usually four people worked 
on a street together. The check list was completed, and the class approved it. 

There was some public relation work yet to be done. Pupils were 
asked to secure the permission of their parents before they started any can- 
vassing work on the survey. A committee was appointed to determine the 
purposes of the survey and a list was prepared of all the organizations 
that had given their approval to our project. This information was mimeo- 
graphed, and copies were supplied each canvasser for the occupants of the 
houses surveyed. This mimeographed material proved very valuable in 
helping pupils secure the desired data. The class prepared an article for the 
paper. A press committee was interviewed by one of the daily newspaper 
reporters. This paved the way for the canvassers. Most of the people 
of the ward were informed about the project and were looking for a visit 
from some of the members of the class. 

The class was scheduled the last period of the day. All of the survey 
work was to be done during school hours. Many members of the class 
had cars. These were used in transporting pupils back and forth. Bad 
weather interfered to some extent; thus the interest of the pupils in the 


project was tested. 
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PUPILS KEEP A DIARY OF THEIR WORK 


During the time that they were doing their interviewing tor the 
survey, a daily “Better Housing Diary” was kept. These comments indi- 
cate the thoroughness with which the pupils tackled the survey and the 
deep impression this study of a vital social problem made on them. 

Some of these comments follow: 

“The woman was very curt in her answers. I have noticed this is usually 
the case when the condition of the house is poor.” 

“The two worst houses I’ve seen were on south Sixth. I was in one, and it 
was terrible. It was actually nothing more than a shack.... The house looked 
almost ready to fall down. Just a block south were two of the prettiest houses; 
here were two of the worst.” 

“T think this house was about the worst looking house in the block. The 
family had three rooms and paid $8. rent for this house which was in such a 
terrible condition.” 

“One of these houses had an old faucet right out in the front yard, and 
the whole yard was muddy. None of the houses had porches, since they sat 
right on the sidewalks. Most of them were terrible looking, and yet the lowest 
rent was $8. a month, the highest was $11. a month. I think that’s robbery! 

toy! Does this make me appreciate my home.” 

“There was no gas oF electricity, a little sink was tucked away in a 
corner. ‘Ihere was no covering on the floor, and the plaster was falling down in 
seme places. The two families both used an outdoor toilet. After seeing a home 
like this, it makes me appreciate my own home. We have no water in the 
house or Lath room, but it is comfortable and healthy. We at least have plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air.” 

“There were three families living in this house, a total of ten people. This 
house was built to accommodate only one family comfortably. Perhaps, some- 
day, not so far off all men will be able to occupy a decent dwelling and be able 
to face the world and say, ‘this is my home and I’m proud of it.’” 

“Right on Maine Street there are beautiful houses, grand, big mansions, 
yet off to the side not so very far away are shacks, alley dwellings, basement 
houses. There is no equality here.” 

“A house is a house, but it takes people to make a home. Perhaps the 
poorer homes are happier than those of the very rich, but in all probability it 
takes more than just the family to make a home in these poor dilapidated 
buildings.” 

“The house was very rickety and damp. When it rains, the water runs 
across the kitchen or through two doors, making a regular pond. The rent for 
this shack was $11. a month.” 


As the canvass got under way, the secretary of the state housing board 
visited the school again. He was so well pleased with the work done 
and the progress made that he promised to have fifteen large maps of 
Quincy made in order that the data collected from the survey could 
be shown in graphic form on the maps. At about the same time, a 
representative of the United States housing authority came to see the local 
housing authority relative to the securing of a United States housing 
project for Quincy, Illinois. The president of the local authority brought 
him out to the school to go over the work. This representative was so well 
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pleased with the check list prepared by the class and with the work 
being carried on by the class that he stated he was sure the survey could 
be used in preparing information for the making of an application for a 
loan from the Federal government to erect a U. S. H. A. housing project. 


A MOVIE OF HOUSING IS MADE 

As the survey was nearing completion, the idea was presented to the 
class that a movie of their work be made. It was also suggested that after 
the survey was completed and the information collected, and placed on 
maps, an “open house” should be held and the community invited to see 
the work of the class. This idea was given hearty approval. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a movie schedule. The class decided to have the 
movie show the development of the project step by step and some of the 
housing conditions within the city. After the schedule was completed, the 
class supplied the money to buy the film, and the director of visual educa- 
tion took the pictures under the direction of a committee from the class. 

The motion picture parts consisted in order: (1) Picture of instructor, 
(2) Officers of the class, (3) Class selecting project, (4) Class at work— 
Reading, (5) Curriculum director making suggestion for survey, (6) Some 
of the speakers that helped orient the class on housing, (7) Interviewing 
the principal and superintendent, getting their approval for making a 
housing survey, (8) Interviewing the mayor of the city, securing his ap- 
proval for making a housing survey, (9) Interviewing the aldermen of 
the ward where the survey was to be conducted, (10) Interviewing the 
presidents of the local housing council and housing authority, securing 
their support and approval in the making of the housing survey, (11) Go 
ing on a bus trip and making a firsthand study of housing conditions, (12) 
Preparing and handing in survey lists to the committee to prepare the 
final sheet, (13) Committee at work in the conference room on the final 
survey sheet to be presented to the class for approval, (14) Committee 
assigning streets to the members of the class, (15) Article appearing in 
daily paper on housing survey used to prepare the people in the ward 
surveyed for the visitation of the members of the class, (16) Class starting 
out from school to make the survey, (17) Members of the class making 
their first calls, (18) Pictures showing housing conditions in the city and 
especially in the ward surveyed, (19) Last calls finishing the collection of 
necessary data for the housing survey, (20) Scenes showing the laboratory- 
work shop where the maps were made and the housing exhibits shown 
when the class held “open house” to the community, and (21) Class at 
work in the work shop. 


MAKING THE REPORT PUBLIC 

After the survey had been completed the class set to work to compile 

the data collected. This information was prepared in accordance with the 
suggestions given the class by a representative of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. Also the information was used in preparing fifteen maps 
showing the important times listed on the survey sheet. They were as 
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follows: type of construction of various homes, the number of families 
occupying the buildings, the amount of rent paid, plumbing facilities, and 
nationality of occupants of the homes. 

The class had already decided to have an “open house” when their 
project was completed. When the survey was completed and the data 
compiled, the class secretary sent invitations to the parents, friends, and 
others interested in housing. The secretary of the state housing board was 
invited to be the speaker of the evening. 

Following the showing of the picture, the secretary of the state hous- 
ing board spoke on the survey and explained what this project meant to 
Quincy: “The work of the class, especially the maps which were prepared 
from data secured in the survey, is recognized as the outstanding piece of 
work of its kind. The accuracy is greater than that shown by secondary- 
school pupils or by persons of adult age. It is of professional caliber. We of 
the state housing board know the work accomplished by this class is the 
best of any in the state of Illinois, and from all we can learn the only 
project of its kind in the entire United States. The city of Quincy is to be 
complimented on the work done by this class. Quincy should continue 
to follow up this survey. I believe that pupils capable of accomplishing such 
a piece of outstanding work as this survey will become the future leaders 
in their community.” 

Commenting on the accuracy of the maps drawn by members of the 
class from data obtained in the survey, the secretary said that so accurate 
and complete were the maps that the Federal government had consented 
to accept them as a part of the proof of a need for a housing and planning 
board here. “When the Federal government will accept work accomplished 
by secondary-school pupils as the basis for the loan of thousands of dollars, 
then the city of Quincy must realize the value of such work,” he said. 

Quincy was able to secure a U. S. H. A. loan for a million and a 
quarter dollars to build two hundred units for the white people and fifty 
units for the colored people. These units are now under construction. 
Members of this social science class are proud of their work and of the part 
they had in helping to bring better housing conditions to Quincy, Illinois. 

The democratic way of doing things in the classroom seems to reach 
its maximum in efficiency and use in the community approach to the social 
studies. In the opinion of the writer, all the social studies may be taught 
to advantage through its use. To any teacher interested in carrying on a 
project of similar nature, the writer would recommend that he organize 
his class on a democratic basis and elect class officers; consult with and guide 
the class in the selecting of problems that may be studied through the com- 
munity approach; and after this has been done, select a problem that has 
been agreed upon and proceed thus: (1) Make a list of the reasons for the 
study of the project (2) Make a list of the different things that the group 
will want to know about the project, (3) Plan the course of action for 
execution of the project, and (4) In some cases it may be beneficial to let 
the community know the results of the study. 

















Source Materials on War-Time Procedures 


The following materials recently published will prove useful to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in developing a program of instruction for youth 
and a program of discussion for faculty and principal groups on problems 
that confront the nation as a whole and youth and schools in particular. 

America in a World War series. New York: The Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue. 32 pp. 10 cents each. Includes such pamphlets 
as, “Our Allies: the Netherlands East Indies,” by Anton de Haas. 

American Isolation Reconsidered. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. 63 pp. 50 cents. A detailed discussion of a 
select group of films bearing upon war issues and national defense. 

Boutwell, W. D. et al. America Prepares for Tomorrow. New York: 
Harpers & Brothers. 1941. 612 pp. $2.65. The story of our total defense 
effort told by experts in their respective field. 

Bradley, Phillips. The Teacher and International Relations. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1941. 24 pp. 10 cents. 
Outlines a point of view for teachers and suggests methods which may 
aid in doing a better job. 

Building American Loyalties. Portland, Oregon: Board of School 
Directors. 1941. 64 pp. A source booklet for teacher use in the classroom. 

Crawford, C. C. Hemisphere Solidarity. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1941. 23 pp. 15 cents. One of the national defense 
series pamphlets (No. 13). A teacher’s guide on inter-American relations. 

Democracy in Action series. New York: Council for Democracy, 285 
Madison Ave. 1941 10 cents each. Includes such titles as “Advance 
Through Crisis,” “Nazi Poison” and “Financing Defense.” 

Economic Mobilization. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs. 2153 Florida Ave. 43 pp. 75 cents. 

A Far Eastern Bookshelf. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street. 1941. 9 p. mimeograph. 4 cents each in lots of 
100 or more. A newly compiled list of books, pamphlets, and special 
articles dealing with the United States and the Far East, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, and the lesser nations of the orient. 

Headline Books. New York: Foreign Policy Assn. 22 East 38th 
Street. 25 cents each. Publications include such topics as “The Struggle 
for World Order,” “Shadows Over Asia,” “Look at Latin-America,” 
“Challenge to the Americas,” “The War Atlas,” and “Battles Without 
Bullets.” 

Vanual on Defense Training, Helena, Montana: Superintendent of 
City Public School. A guide used by the school of Helena. 

Memorandum of the Special Committee on the Basis for our Will 
to Win. Washington, D. C.: National Policy Committee, National Press 
Building. 1942. No. 15. 50 cents, Also see Memorandum on Domestic Re- 
quirements for Victory, No. 16. 50 cents. 

Motion Pictures and National Defense. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1941. 6 p. 
mimeo, free, Lists available films on national defense. 
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Nugent, Rolf. Guns, Planes, and Your Pocketbook. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. 1941. 32 pp. 10 cents. What the defense program 
means to the taxpayer. 

Protective Construction. Structure Series Bulletin No. 1. Prepared 
by the Division of State and Local Co-operation, Office of Emergency 
Management. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1941. 25 
cents. Outlines specific methods for the protection of property in the 
event of an air raid. 

The Schools and Civilian Defense in the War Period. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals. January 
1942. pages 9 to 22 of Tue BuLetin, Likewise, other articles appear- 
ing in the February 1942 issue of the same publication. 

Snyder, W. H. The Americas, Upper Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers 
College. 1941. 9 pp. (mimeo.) 25 cents. A course of study designed for 
the ninth grade devoted to a survey of our 21 American Republics and 
Canada. 

Stewart, E. I., Jr. Attention to Your Health. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1941. 81 pp. Pre- 
sents in easily understandable form the more common facts about health 
as they apply to life in the Army. 

Suggestions for State and Local Fire Defense. Washington, D. C. 
Supt. of Documents. 10 cents. This is Civilian’s Defense Fire Series 
Bulletin No. 1. It gives steps immediately necessary for the organization 
of fire defense plans. Teachers Defense Kit. Washington, D. C.: National 
Home Library Foundation. A group of twenty books dealing with Ameri- 
can democracy in action regularly priced at $6.00 is available for $3.50. 

Training for National Defense. New York: The Americana Corpora- 
tion. 2 W. 45th Street. One of the regular “Building America” series of 
the Curriculum Society which sell for 30 cents each. See other issues 
of these Building America series. 

The United States and the Far East. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1941. 26 pp. (mimeo.) Free. A syllabus for teach- 
ers. Outlines the history of the United States’ Far Eastern relations; 
gives a helpful bibliography; lists organizations which can supply mate- 
rials on the Far East; and describes various materials, such as audio- 
visual, available on the subject. Also have a teachers outline on The 
United States and Latin America. 

Williams, C. S. Ways of Dictatorship. New York: Row, Peterson & 
Co, 1941. 96 pp. 48 cents. An interesting presentation of the topic, pic- 


torially illustrated. 


Practically all libraries, especially public libraries, are providing up-to- 
the-minute lists of pamphlets and books, periodical articles pertinent to 
the subject of the school and the defense program. For example, the 
public library of Newark, New Jersey, through its librarian, Beatrice 
Winser, has issued a selective reading list as an introductory guide with 
the emphasis being placed on references for the principal and classroom 
teacher. This is a four-page pamphlet appearing as one of their monthly 
Liprary Letters entitled, The National Emergency and Our Schools, 
Vol. VI, No. 3, December, 1941. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS: 
Apspor, WaLpo. Handbook of Broadcasting. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Adamson, H. C. 


Company. 1941, 422 pp. $3.50. A complete guidebook of broadcasting 
for students and teachers of speech and broadcasting. Presents instruc- 
tive material on all phases of planning, writing, production, and perfor- 
mance of radio programs, except engineering; and on the commercial, 
educational, vocational, and other aspects of broadcasting. The second 
edition includes changes and improvements suggested by instructors, and 
by former students who have gone into broadcasting as a career. 


Lands of New World Neighbors. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1941. 593 pp. $2.75. This book, for the first time in 
radio history, allies the printed page with radio broadcasts. Written 
by the author of the New Horizons broadcasts of Columbia’s SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR OF THE AMERICAS, each chapter closely parallels one of 
the 26 broadcasts in this series. Jointly sponsored by the NEA and 
the American Museum of Natural History, the New Horizons series 
and this book dramatize the exploration, natural history, geozraphy, 
and history of the entire Western Hemisphere. The first broadcast of 
1941-42 sets the stage with a dramatic presentation of the discovery 
of the New World by Columbus. Following broadcasts tell the story 
of such great liberators of South America as Simon Bolivar and San 
Martin. Here is brought between the covers of one book the exciting, 
instructive, and inspiring adventure story created by the conqueror, 
explorers, and pioneers who carved a New World out of the wilderness 
of the Americas. It is a factual book of American history and geography, 
but the facts read like thrilling fiction. ... a review of the hopes and 
fears, failures and accomplishments of men who lived dangerously and 
often died with their eyes fixed on new horizons. It is a book that is not 
only of interest to the secondary-school teacher but is also one that is abun- 
dantly filled with interest points that will command the attention and 
hold the ‘interest of secondary-school pupils. 


Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Educational Information and Data. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1941. 443 pp. $4.00. This is a revision of the author’s former book pub- 
lished in 1935. It is an enlarged edition over the previous one including 
several areas not treated in the first edition. This book has been prepared 
with the thought in mind to enable the user to locate educational infor- 
mation and data faster and more easily, and in more areas than was possi- 
ble in the 1935 edition. Probably one of the most helpful sections is that 
devoted to a discussion of six aids in how to search for some certain in- 
formation in the library. In this day of teacher-participation in the 
development of curriculum, every school administrator will find this book 
a real aid to himself and to his teachers. For use with this book the 
author has also prepared an 158-page student workbook entitled Alea- 
ander Library Experiences. While this is for college use, there is much 
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of assistance and help for the teacher who is preparing source material 
lists. Accompaning the workbook is a 15-page mimeographed booklet 
entitled “Instructor’s Manual for Use With The Alexander Library 


Experience.” 


Baboock, F. L. The U. 8S. College Graduate. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1941. 112 pp. $1.50. Does it pay to go to college? Are today’s 2,700,000 
American college graduates richer? . . . happier? . . . better husbands 
and wives? . . . better citizens? Here, in most readable form, au- 
thoritatively documented by broad and thorough research conducted by 
TIME with the co-operation of over 1,000 colleges is the measurement 
of social dividends yielded by pursuit of the liberal arts. The author, who 
for six years has anonymously written the articles on FORTUNE’S 
Survey of Public Opinion, has established a high reputation for bringing 
warm interest to cold facts. In The U. S. College Graduate he has created 
a book which describes, classifies, and appraises the college man and 
woman with keen penetration. He discusses the status of living U. S. 
college alumni—who they are, how and where they live, what they 
earn, at what they work—in an effort to establish the fact that the college 
graduate is one of the most important economic factors in our American 
way of life. Enthusiastically endorsed by well-known educators, it will 
surely interest and aid all who eagerly follow the trends of today’s 
America, Without a doubt it is one of the most revealing, interesting and 
at the same time thought-provoking and comprehensive books in its field. 


BEESLEY, Patricia. The Revival of the Humanities in American Education. 
New York City: Columbia University Press. 1940. 201 pp. $2.00. The 
newest and possibly the most significant development in higher education 
is the revival of interest in the Humanities. The focus of this interest is 
the comprehensive course which synthesizes and co-ordinates the mate- 
rials of literature, history, art, music, and philosophy. Two years before the 
depression there were no such courses. Now, a dozen years later, there are 
forty-seven such courses and programs in American colleges and uni- 
versities. If the incidence of inception continues, ten or twenty years 
more may well find it univérsal. Dr. Beesley has written the first book on 
this educational development. Her materials are facts, and her treatment 
is historical and analytical. She bas compiled a comprehensive _bibli- 
ography of humanism and the Humanities and the educational and ad- 
ministrative aspects of the subject. School administrators seeking a general 
view of the “Humanities Course” will find this study compact and im- 
plemented for ready reference. 


Bent, R. K. and Kronenberg, H. H. Principles of Secondary Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. 594 pp. $3.00. An underlying 
philosophy of education js, at best, extremely intangible, and unfortunately, 
often built up in fragments which result in some surprising incon- 
sistencies. In this volume the large facts and principles of secondary 
education have been treated in a way which is both logical and psyco- 
logical. An attempt is made to answer such major questions as these: 
What is the secondary school and what is it trying to do? How is it 
organized so as to accomplish its purposes? How is the curriculum 
organized and what modifications in practices seem to be inevitable? 
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What part does the individual teacher play in the business of secondary 
education? In what direction is secondary education going? To attempt 
to answer all these questions with finality is not. the purpose of the 
authors; and in fact, they are not greatly concerned with definite right 
answers, since @ncepts as to right answers tend to change considerably 
and in their opinion it would be a serious mistake for any student of 
education to set up right answers to educational questions, to be learned 
by others. The learning of answers to any questions without examination 
of details is likely to lead to acceptance of such answers without thought 
about them. This volume, the authors believe, provides the frame of 
reference upon which the readers may build in order that they may 
develop criteria in the light of which current and future practices and 
proposals may evaluate rationally. To facilitate this process, purely 
local materials and issues, which of necessity apply only to small groups 


or restricted localities, have been avoided except for purposes of 


illustration. 


Bintne, A. C. anv Brnina, D. H. Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 


Schools. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, Second Edition, 
1941. 366 pp. $2.75. Like the first edition of this book, the present  re- 
vision is planned to help prospective teachers of the social studies and 
teachers in service to acquire a broader and deeper knowledge of teaching 
in this field. The authors provide a background against which teachers 
may evaluate their work in the light of recent and better educational aims 
and procedures. The various methods and procedures are presented in 
order that teachers may appraise them and experiment with them to dis- 
cover which might prove most effective. The measurement or evaluation 
program is presented so that teachers may analyze the various techniques 
of evaluating, and recognize their proper place in the teaching process. 
Attention has also been given to aids which may help to improve instruc- 
tion in the social studies, and also to library work. Throughout the book 
the authors emphasize, either directly or by implication, the importance 
of training pupils to become intelligent citizens, willing and able to defend 
the American way of life. 

and others. What Our Schools Are Teaching. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1941. 
225 pp. $2.75. The schools of America have witnessed in the last two 
decades greater activity in curriculum improvement, with the accom- 
panying development of courses of study, than in all their previous 
history. This activity has not been confined to curriculum programs in 
local communities and states and to the production of courses of study. 
Seores of frontier thinkers, pseudo-frontier thinkers, and theorists of 
varying opinions have made their contributions, Educational prophets 
have offered diverse predictions of the future of education, ranging 
from the dire and dolorous to the glowing and utopian. Many a reformer 
charged with evangelical enthusiasm has urged his pet theory. Edu- 
cational trends have been “viewed with alarm,” accepted complacently, 
or hailed as harbingers of greater things to come. Scores of suggestions 
regarding the aims of American education have been proffered. These 
have ranged in scope from panaceas to minor tinkerings with small 
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sections of subject matter fields. This book is an analysis of the content 
of selected courses of study with special reference to science, social studies, 
and industrial arts. It covers a period of five years of study involving the 
examination of 85,000 courses of study deposited between 1930 and 1940 
in the curriculum laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and a detailed study of 1175 of these. The purposes and techniques of 
the study are discussed in addition to the presentation of an interpretation 
of some of the data and some suggestions and conclusions emerging from 
the entire study. The general purpose of this study was an attempt to 
ascertain the subject matter content that is being utilized in the public 
schools of America, as far as this can be determined through an analysis 
of representaive courses of study in certain areas. More specifically 
stated, this purpose is twofold: 1. To attempt to analyze for subject 
matter content selected courses in science, social studies, and industrial 
arts for grades 4 to 12. The courses analyzed were produced by repre- 
sentative school systems during the period 1930 to 1940. 2. To attempt 
through this analysis to make available to those who were preparing 
courses of study, textbooks, study 


curriculum materials, such as 
(a) Information 


guides, and encyclopedias, the following guides: 
regarding the frequency with which certain topics are treated in various 
subjects and grades. (b) A partial analysis of patterns of organization of 
content in certain fields. (c) An estimate of some general curriculum trends 
and shortages suggested by the data together with certain other inter- 
pretations which it is hoped will be of assistance to those working with 
curriculum materials. To state that this book achieves this purpose 
to a remarkable degree is to state it mildly. School administrators, 
specialists, and teachers will find this volume an invaluable reference, 
since it inventories what is taught in the schools by analyzing the content 
of courses of study from grades 4 through 12. Particularly valuable for 
shaping the modern curriculum are the criteria developed for evaluating 
courses of study and the principles evolved for establishing and con- 
ducting a curriculum workshop laboratory. 


Buenas, N. J. Field Manual for Museums. Washington, D. C. Supt. of Doc- 
uments. 1941. 426 pp. 70 cents. While this manuel has been prepared to 
aid those individuals who operate national park service museums in 
the field, parts of it will be quite informative and helpful to the sec- 
ondary-school principal and teacher. In addition to information about 
the various museums of National Park Services and their services to the 
public, suggestions may be secured for methods, planning and organizing 
the local school museum. 

Butler, C. H. and Wren, F. L. Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. 511 pp. $3.00 Those persona 
who concern themselves with the teaching of mathematics in the sec- 
ondary schools usually find their interests springing mainly from one or 
another of three sources. Students of education in general, and in par- 
ticular those who are charged with responsibility for the study and 
appraisal of the curriculum, must give thought to the question of the place 
that mathematics has occupied, does occupy, and should occupy in the 
secondary-school program. Those who are responsible for the maintenance 
of effective instruction and for its improvement, for example, the super- 
vising principal and the departmental supervisor, will be interested in the 
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study of the characteristic instructional problems which mathematics pre- 
sent, as well as in the mathematics curriculum. Finally, those whose 
task it is to direct or carry on the actual classroom instruction will be 
concerned not only with the foregoing general considerations, but also 
with the many special instructional problems arising from the subject 
matter itself, and with the specific difficulties which students often 
encounter in their study of mathematics. This book has been written with 
the idea that it may contribute something of value to each of these groups. 


Curb, E. D. anp Fincu, H. R. Producing School Movies. Chicago: National 


Council of Teachers of English. 1941. 151 pp. $1.50. A survey recently 
made by one of the committees of The National Council of Teachers of 
English disclosed that over 300 teachers of English had been engaged in 
producing motion pictures for classroom use. These pioneers in amateur 
educational film production declared that such activity had enriched the 
entire classroom program and had stimulated creative activity of a high 
order among their student producers. In writing scenarios, planning 
schedules, developing coherent themes, and engaging in meaningful co- 
operative effort, pupils were learning important principles of the art of 
communication (“English” on the program!) in and out of the classroom. 
It is undoubtedly true that school-produced movies can be of great value 
to teachers of other subjects. This present volume is a guide for teachers 
who would like to attempt a film program in their own schools. From 
scenario to screen, the book shows the way to both teachers and students 
interested in producing amateur films. 


Epwarps, NEWTON, EDITOR. Education in a Democracy. Chicago: The University 


of Chicago Press. 1941. 160 pp. $1.25. “For more than a hundred years the 
American people have had an abiding faith in education as a means of... 
maintaining a society essentially free from class and caste,” says Mr. 
Edwards. Today, when democracy is being threatened by strong social 
forces, serious limitations of education are a major concern: educational 
opportunities are notoriously unequal . . . youth is not sufficiently pre- 
pared to meet failure as well as success . . . schools do not emphasize 
enough the development of habits of independent, critical thinking . . . 
boys and girls leave school with little conception of the problems and 
responsibilities they will face as citizens. In this series of lectures, eight 
members of the Department of Education of the University of Chicago 
examine the functions and responsibilities of education as a force in 
American life. From this reappraisal they evolve a philosophy of educa- 
tion for a democracy and attempt to point the direction education should 
take in carrying forward democratic ideals and in adjusting the indi- 
vidual to his culture. The series is more than a collection of discreet 
essays. Those participating in it, planned it together and profited by 
mutual advice, so that the reader will find certain unity in the organiza- 
tion and in the sequence of ideals. 


EELLs, W. C. Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C. American Association of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson) Place. 
1941. 340 pp. $2.50. This book presents a general summary of conditions in 
the field of Junior College Terminal Education as they now exist with 
suggestions of major problems deserving further study and analysis. This 
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is a welcomed addition to the literature of the junior college field, since 
there was heretofore no comprehensive information on a nation-wide basis 
concerning the subject of this book. There is no attempt to prove the 
solution to any of the problems revealed,—there is little or no effort to 
indicate what should be. The final chapter lists and discusses more than 
150 problems and questions of various types. This list should be of value 
to junior college administrators and to faculty curriculum committees for 
the continued development and improvement of their own junior college 
program. Interesting facts are presented. There are 610 junior colleges 
with a total enrolment of 236,162 students taught by 13,545. instructors, 
California ranks first in the number of junior colleges and total enrol- 
ment. Although she has only 10% of the junior colleges in the nation, she 
has more than one-third of the nation’s total enrolment. If the nation as a 
whole had the same proportions of junior college students to its total 
population as California has, the junior college enrolment would be in 
excess of 1,600,000. 


EIKENBEERY, D. H. AND Byers, C. C. The Ohio Plan for Using the Evaluative 





Criteria. Columbus: Ohio State University. 1941. 235 pp. $1.00 cloth. 
75c paper. The improvement. of secondary education has long been a con- 
cern of teachers and administrators, teacher-training institutions, state 
departments of education, regional accrediting associations, and educa- 
tional boards and foundations. The development of the Evaluative 
Criteria by the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards has 
provided an instrument that may be used co-operatively by secondary- 
school teachers, superintendents and principals, college teachers, state 
department representatives, and laymen in evaluating the educational 
programs of local secondary schools.’ Present-day problems will. depend 
largely upon the ability of school men and women to work together in a 
democratic way. The continued use of the Evaluative Criteria should 
make a large contribution to the development of the democratic procedures 
necessary to the solution of the many problems of secondary education 
with which we will be concerned during the next few years. Experience 
over a period of two years in using the Evaluative Criteria in Ohio has 
led to a demand for a more extensive guide than that provided in “How 
to Evaluate a Secondary School.” The present manual has been developed 
from the experiences of a number of Ohio secondary schools in usiag the 
Criteria during the school years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


The book presents a brief outline and listing of the co-operative study 
of Secondary-School Standards and the work of the Ohio Committee in 
implementating the plan. The actual use of the Criteria in evaluating a 
school is then described with considerable detail. The part the principal 
and his teachers play in this evaluation is presented. The work, procedure, 
and report of the visiting committee follow. Plans are then presented for 
use in schools of varying sizes. The last two chapters are of general 
interest to all. The first one outlines a follow-up program. Such a pro- 
gram has great potentialities for any school that is sincerely and keenly 
interested in the continuance of the secondary school. Without such, the 
major values and intents of any evaluation is lost. The last chapter lists 
and briefly discusses some of the problems involved in any program of 
“up-grading.” 
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Fak, H. A. Corporal Punishment. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. 1941. 162 pp. $2.10. This is a well 
documented record of the persistence of the theory of the rod “as a de- 
sirable and necessary instrument of restraint upon sin and immorality” 
and as “an aid to learning.” It traces the history, in the United States, 
of the practice of corporal punishment. The author concludes that the 
growing recognition that democracy is possible only when individuals 
can intelligently determine their actions in the social realm ie an impor- 
tant factor in the shift of school control and discipline from violence to 
interest and intelligent appeal. The study reveals that corporal punish- 
ment still plays an important role in the functioning of school discipline 
and points out lines along which progress must be made if modern edu- 
cation is to be freed from the vestiges of archaic and harmful practices. 


This is enlightening reading. It is scientific and provides one source 
of information nowhere else available about this problem of corporal 
punishment. It is one book every principal will want for himself and his 
teachers. As indicative of its definiteness, a portion of the last chapter is 
quoted: “It was the purpose of this study to present the practice of cor- 
poral punishment in the ever-changing eoeial setting that constitutes our 
history, to examine the present status of corporal punishment in the pro- 
cedure of our schools and to evaluate the practice and the opinions favor- 
ing it in terms of present-day social living, educational and scientific 
trends. We found corporal punishment and the attitudes favoring it to be 
declining. However, its use, even while more limited, regulated, and less 
frequent than ever before in our history, is an example of cultural lag. 
For practice of corporal punishment and the attitudes which form the 
basis of such practice must be eliminated from educational procedure, 
orientation, and thinking... . 


“As yet, only one etate forbids by statute the infliction of corporal 
punishment in the schools. Communities in which boards of education 
have prohibited resorting to the infliction of corporal punishment as a 
method of discipline are only too few in number. ... Finally, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment is contingent on a more intelligent and 
better-trained and better-selected teacher. A teacher who is emotionally 
balanced, who understands that education is a process whereby the indi- 
vidual recreates himself by engaging in what to him are meaningful 
experiences, and who is capable of guiding activities emerging from the 
children’s individual interests along educationally fruitful lines will surely 
find no need for resorting to the infliction of pain as a means of school 
control. ... 


“Legislation, public enlightenment, and an intelligent teaching pro- 
fession are mutually complementary factors in the abolition of corporal 
punishment. An enlightened public opinion will make legislation possible 
and its execution effective. Legislation will habituate the public to an 
educative process not based on force. An intelligent and well-trained 
teaching profession will reconstruct education along lines which do not 
tolerate the use of coercion, thus reinforcing enlightened public opinion 
and in turn being reinforced by it.” 
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GiTT LER, J. B. Social Thoughts Among the Early Greeks. Athens, Georgia: 





The University of Georgia Press. 194]. 272 pp. $3.00. This book should 
not only prove an excellent source book in background material for the 
secondary-school teacher of literature and the social studies, but also the 
pupil as well. Few people realize the contributions made by the Greeks 
to civilization. Still fewer people are aware of any exact ways in which 
this was made. Although it cannot be said that all our contemporary ideas 
are to be found in Greek literature, many unfamiliar with the material 
will be astounded to learn how many of them are to be found there. The 
author’s interpretation, his selection of choice bits of Greek literature 
and his arréhging in as unbiased manner as possible the materials of the 
early Greek authors make the book interesting not only to students of 
Greek literature and teachers, but also as a reference book or “browsing” 
book for the secondary-school pupil. 


Greco, Haroip. Art for the Schools of America. Scranton, Pa.: International 


Textbook Company. 1941. 191 pp. $2.00. How can the average teacher bring 
about growth and appreciation of art when she is responsible for the 
entire curriculum and has little training in art? This is one of the greatest 
questions confronting not only the teacher but even more particularly the 
school administrator. The teacher must recognize that art permeates the 
whole curriculum. She must know the purposes toward which to work 
and the methods which will accomplish these purposes. It is to thie prob- 
lem that the author has addressed his book. He has presented in a con- 
crete way the values which should come from a study of art, and then 
shown how, out of the child’s environment and with the use of such com- 
mon media as chalk, crayons, paints, clay, and weaving, these values may 
be realized in the lives of boys and girls. This book should be of the great- 
est use to teachers whose pupils live in the smaller cities, towns, and open 
country of America. Its approach to art grows out of an environment of 
nature—of trees and flowers, mountains and prairies, woods and plains, 
the small town and open country; rather than an environment of the city 
—of men and muchines, stone walls, and hard pavements. Over half of the 
elementary teachers of the United States are in these smaller communities 
of less than 2500 population, and one-third are in the open-country one- 
and two-teacher schools alone. Although these should find particular sat- 

isfaction in ite use, it should prove helpful, both in its philosophy and in 

the methods by which that philosophy can be realized in the secondary 
school as well. This book should take a significant place in the development 

of art in the public school. It should play an important role in helping to 

achieve a finer national culture through its part in stimulating an appre- 

ciation and a love of art among growing Americans. While the book is 

intended primarily for the elementary school teacher, it will be found quite 

helpful by secondary-school teachers; helpful particularly in the fact that 

many secondary-school pupils especially in the rural schools have had 

little or no training in art and therefore are in need of training on an 
elementary level. ' 


Topp, J. E. Social Norms and the Behavior of College Students. New York: 





Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 194). 
189 pp. $2.10. This study of the culture and the relation of the culture to 
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the behavior of students describes an investigation concerning 3,167 male 
students in 103 secondary schools and preparatory schools in the New 
England states, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania during their 
senior year in the secondary school and their freshman year in college. 
This information was supplemented by data secured: from the secondary 
schools and the colleges which these students attended. The author first 
gives an interpretation of the characters of the American culture pattern 
and then proceeds to the question of the values of individuals in this cul- 
ture through the case studies of six students illustrating the dynamic 
character of personal relation to the social and physical environment. 


TONNE, H. A. Consumer Education in the Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Inc. 1941. 365 pp. $2.85. While several excellent books are available which 
deal with the problem of consumption as an economic phenomenon, and 
while others are available which explain and defend the consumer move- 
ment as a whole, none is at ‘present on. the market which is concerned 
with consumer education as a specific manifestation of the entire consumer 
movement. Numerous articles have been written on consumer education. 
A surprising number of them are of high caliber, considering the newness 
of the field. The author presents a unity of understanding and complete- 
ness of overview which is difficult to attain except by the reading of many 
of these widely scattered articles. ; 

The book does not pretend to be definitive. It is not possible at the 
present state in the development of consumer education to realize such 
an aim. An effort has been made to present, in a manner as unbiased as 
possible, all the points of view toward consumer education that aré cur- 
rent among the workers in this field. The book will be valuable to the 
secondary-school principal and teacher not only as an excellent reférence 
but more particularly in the study of the consumer movement as such and 
be valuable in the developing of new courses in consumer education or in 
developing units within courses already offered. Herein is contained 
considerable information as to what is now being taught in this field ‘in the 
secondary school as well as in the college. 


Wuitina, J. L. Shop and Class at Tuskegee. Boston, Massachusetts: Chapman 


and Grimes, Inc. 1941. 114 pp. $2.00. The author recounts in terms of 
real student life situations the development of Booker T. Washington’s 
concept of correlation of shop and class instruction. Covering two dec- 
ades and illustrated with photographs of animated activities in the shops 
and classrooms, the book is both an absorbing human interest story and 
a practical guide to effective vocational education. This book will com- 
mand attention not only from all who are interested in the advancement 
of practical education for the Negro race but also from the constantly 
growing host of educators who advocate more far-reaching industrial 
education and closer correlation, throughout the American educational 
system between cultural and vocational subjects. 


Witson, Hi. R. Music in the High School. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company. 


1941. 445 pp. $3.00. The aims inherent in the why, what, and how of 
teaching music in the secondary school which can be fully attained only if 
music is administered and housed in an environment which fosters such 
aims are discussed in the first two sections. Part III discusses problems 
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of administration upon which the ultimate success of a secondary-school 
curriculum depends, Appendix A contains very practical suggestions of 
decided help to teachers in problems of organization and procedure. Ap- 
pendix B offers selected lists of materials which have proved themselves 
effective in achieving educational goals in music in classroom situations. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1940. Farmers in a Changing World. Washington, 


D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1941. 1215 pp. $1.50. This yearbook 
on economic and social conditions in agriculture contains much source 
material that will be found useful in quite a number of the classes in the 
secondary schools. Few agencies have been as persistent to digging out 
facts as the Department of Agriculture. Its scientists have added much 
to human knowledge in fields that are vital to all. This volume attempts 
to sum up needs, methods, results, and at the same time indicate short- 
comings in our economic and social democracy. The volume is divided in 
the following seven parts: The Farmer's Changing World; Agriculture 
and the National Welfare; The Farmer’s Problems Today; Farm Organi- 
zations; What Some Social Scientists Have to Say; Democracy and 
Agricultural Policy; and Essentials of Agricultura] Policy. 


PAMPHLETS AND WORKBOOKS: 
Davis, F. G., CHAIRMAN. Guidance Practices. Lewisburg, Pennsylvania: 


Chairman. 1941. 26 pp. A report of practices in 124 Pennsylvania second- 
ary schools as compiled by the Guidance Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


For Defense. Washington, D. C.: Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics 


Administration. 1941. 16 pp. The story of the growth and work of the 
CAA and aviation interestingly and factually told under four main head- 
ings: Flying for Defense; Building for Defense; Airways of Defense; 
and Defense, Safety, and the Future. 


DvuGGAN, STEPHEN. Institute of International Education. New York: The In- 


stitute, 2 West 45th Street. 1941. 48 pp. Gratis. The 22nd annual report 
of the director concerning the activities of the Institute and showing the 
distribution of United States college students in foreign institutions of 
higher education and foreign students in United States institutions of 
higher education. 


FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Giving Information About Occupations. Chicago: Sci- 


ence Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue. 1941. 64 pp. Outlines a 
number of plans by which pupils can be assisted in the study of oocupa- 
tional conditions, opportunities, and trends. Also contains a wealth of 
sources from which information can be secured. 


These Four Men. New York: The Script Division, National Broadcasting Com- 


pany, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1941. 68 pp. 25 cents. The reproduction 
of the actual script in booklet form; the recent series of broadcasts under 
this title presenting living biographies of four of the world’s most domi- 
’ nant figures, Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and Hitler. 


A Guide for Teaching Problems of American Democracy. Trenton, N. J.: Dept. 





of Public Instruction. 1941. 342 pp. Teaching materials and suggestions 
based on a study of the present-day needs of American youth. The unit 
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Organization is used and provision is made not only for individual en- 
richment but for the social values inherent in the co-operative working 
out of a problem. 

Handbook of the Selection and Procurement of School Supplies and Equip- 
ment. California: California Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials, 1941. 114 pp. $1.25. Helpful to the administrator in considering 
specifications, contracts, order forins, etc., in connection with the selection 
and purchasing of school supplies and equipment. 

Hanna, J. M. Fundamental Iesues in Business Education. Monograph No. 48. 
New York: Southwestern Publishing Company. 1940. 56 pp. Free. A study 
of 38 fundamental issues in business education and the opinions of 78 
prominent business educators regarding these issues. 

Hanna, J. M. AND FREEMAN, M. H., eprrors. Distributive Education. Mono- 
graph No. 49. New York: Southwestern Publishing Oompany. 1940. 55 pp. 
Free. Pertinent information about the need for and the nature of distribu- 
tive education organized on a question and answer basis—36 questions 
answered. 

The Harvard College National Scholarships. Oambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 41 pp. A descriptive report on the national scholar- 
ship plan which President Conant etarted in 1934. 

Hegzserc, M. J., EDITOR. Situations in Which Citizenship Can Be Taught. 
Plainsfield, New Jersey: L. D. Beers, Treasurer, 1035 Kenyon Avenue. 
1941. 96 pp. 25 cents. Deals with procedures in the social studies; home 
economics, health and physical education, teaching local patriotism, the 
forum and panel, student and home-room organizations, youth and the 
community, English languages, commercial subjects, and democracy in 
administration as being done by specific schools. 

Higher Education Co-operates in National Defense. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 1941. 37 pp. A report of the conference of 
government and college representatives on Education and Defense held in 
Washington, D. C., in July, 1941. 

High School Play-Back Equipment. Washington, D. C.: Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, U. S. Office of Education. 1941. 72 pp. First Edition, 
mimeographed. A directory of secondary schools which have equipment 
for playing 16-inch transcriptions at 3314 rpm. 

JoraL, A. E., CHAIRMAN. A Program of Re-organization for the Publio Beco- 
ondary Schools of Prince Georges County, Maryland. College Park, Mary- 
land: College of Education, University of Maryland. 1941. 128 pp. A report 
of a survey conducted at the request of the county Board of Education. 
The survey set forth the findinge in an objective way and the committees’ 
recommendations for re-organization. 

Kewuer, K. T. Fitting the Toole ef Industry to Defense. Washington, D. C.: 
Army Industrial College. 1941. 20 pp. Gratis. An intimate picture of 
what an industry is and what makes it “tick,” giving a clear idea of ita 
essential elemente anc resources and how industries are marshalled to do 
an important defense job. 

KENNELY, ADA AND VAUGHN, Cora. Consumer Economics Workbook. 1941. 112 
pp. 76 cents. By its clear, constructive development of consumer financial 
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problems, by the quality of its effectiveness as a teaching instrument, and 
by its wide acceptance in the field, the textbook by Kennedy and Vaughn 
has quickly established itself in the high-school-junior-college program 
of consumer education. The direct outgrowth of the authors’ work in the 
field of consumer economics. The workbook designed as an aid to the 
author’s text, contains suggestions, questions, statistics, and general 
comment of great variety and scope. It is prepared to develop in the 
pupil a thinking interest in the subject. 


Kniout, F. S. anD Knigut, Damon. The Stencil Duplicated Newepapers. Hood 
River, Oregon: The Authore. 1941. 126 pp. An excellent aid to teachers 
responsible for this phase of school work. Much of it will be of aid not 
only to the person responsible for the preparation of school newspapers 
of the duplicated type, but also for the printed types as well. 

LazaR, May. Individualization of Instruction in Reading. New York: Board 
of Education, Public Schools. 1941. 42 pp. Treats of the concept of indi- 
vidualized instruction used ae a basis of the city’s experimental reading 
clinics to assist slow readers to become better prepared for junior high. 


Library Personnel and Training Agencies in Indiana. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association. 1939. 85 pp. A survey of status in the state both as to 
facilities and the library listening program. 

LOWDERMILK, R. R. The School Radio-Sound System. Washington, D. C.: The 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 1941. 
68 pp. 25 cents. Written primarily in terms of the educational] uses to 
which radio-sound equipment may be put. It deals with such problems as 
the specific functions of a central program—distribution system, the re- 
lation of in-school broadcasting by pupils to the general educational pro- 
gram, and the administrative and supervisory problems involved in the 
effective utilization of such equipment. 

Mathematics Practices in California Secondary Schools. A report of the 
Association of California Secondary-School Principals, Vol. X No. 5. Sac- 
ramento, California. State Department of Education, June 1941. 39 pp. 
Presente descriptive practices and trends in the teaching of mathematics 
in the California secondary schools stressing their contribution to general 
education. 

Merce, L. E. ann Seay, M. F. A Work Conference for Rural Teachers. Lex- 
ington, Ky.: University of Kentucky. 1941. 119 pp. 50 cents. A progress 
report describing a work-shop technique as applied to in-service education 
of teachers. Contains outlines or plans on the following topics: The Garden 
and Its Relation to Diet, Beautification of School and Home, and Food 
Producing Farm Animals. While devoted to the elementary grades 1 to 8, 
there is much of interest to the secondary school especially in these times. 

Munson, G. E. anp ScHLogzgs, L. J. High School Course in Self-Appraisal and 
Careers. Chicago: Board of Education, Bureau of Child Study. 1941. 
107 pp. 25 cents. A manual to assist the teacher in presenting the self 
appraisal and careers course offered to junior and seniors on a credit basis 

for five times a week for two semesters. 
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Radio, A Public Primer. Washington, D. C.: Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 1941, 24 pp. Explains in simple language those topics and terms 
in radio about which the public most frequently ask questions. 


Report of the Citizenship Education Committee. Flint, Michigan: Superin- 
tendent of the Public School. 1941, 23 pp. A mimeographed report of what 
the schools of Flint, Michigan, are doing together with an outline as to 
what they can and should do in the present school term. Suggestions are 
given by grades and largely by types of activities. This provides something 
in “black and white” to show the inquiring and critical public just what 
the school system is doing in training for a better citizenry. 


A Report of the Workshop of Latin-American Studies. New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West 57th Street. 1941. 96 pp. mimeographed. 
An annotated compilation of sources of teaching covering Latin-American 
culture and a number of suggestions and developed units exémplifying 
various methods by which Latin American studies can be incorporated 
into the school program. 

Ryans, D. G. Measuring the Intellectual and Cultural Backgrounds of Teach- 
ing Candidates. New York: National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue. 1941. 28 pp. An analysis of the results of the 
second annual national teacher examination designed to provide objective 
measurement of certain of the abilities and knowledge of teaching can- 
didates. 

School Public Relations Broadcasting. Washington, D. C.: The Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education. 1941. 56 pp. mimeographed. How three 
schoo] systems are using radio effectively for school-public relations pur- 
poses with sample scripts of each of these cities—Cleveland, Ohio; Scran- 
ton, Penna.; and Chicago, III. 

Somers, FRANCES, EDITOR. Halloween Fun Book. Minneapolis, Minn.: Min- 
neapolis Halloween Committee, 96 pp. Offers assistance in planning a sut- 
cessful Halloween party and describes the Minneapolis plan for lawful 
Halloween observance. 

Sones, W. W. D., comprLer. Youth Education in Practical Living. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: The compiler. University of Pittsburgh, School of Education. 1941. 
13] pp. $1.00. Supply limited. A study guide and source book in functional 
secondary-school education developed by a group of summer school. stu- 
dents in the University’s curriculum laboratory. Ten areas of living are 
outlined as a possible approach in considering that particular area. 

A Survey of the School-Work Program in Michigan, 1940-41. Lansing,- Michi- 
gan: N.Y.A. Student Work Division, 1413 South Washington Avenue. 
1941. 54 pp. Free. Involves a survey and evaluation of the activities of 
NYA students in 826 Michigan secondary schools. Also contains a list of 
NYA student activities. 

Serving Society More Effectively. Chanute, Kansas: Royster Junior High 
School. 1941. 27 pp. mimeographed. A ninth grade social living course. 

Teacher Devices and Suggestions. Chicago: Bureau of Curriculum, Room 642- 
228 North La Salle Street. 1941. 36 pp. Outlines activities engaged in by 
pupils of grades 1 to 8. 
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The Teacher, the School, and the Community by S. C. Epler. American Council 


on Education, Washington, D. C. 1941. 55 pp. 25c. This annotation pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher Education gives attention to ways 
and means of school-community relations and of using available commu- 
nity resources to educational advantages. It contains introductory lists of 
organizations and agencies, concerned with community problems, and a 
select bibliography of books and pamphlets, motion pictures, and maga- 
zine articles. This pamphlet will be of special interest to teachers of the 
social studies as well as to principals who are interested in this phase 
of education. 


TBAXLER, A. E. J'en Years of Research in Reading. New York: Educational 


Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street. 1941. 195 pp. Lithoprinted. A 
summary of research im reading together with an extensive annotated 
bibliography on the subject up to early 1940. 


Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. XII, No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Federal Bureau 


of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice. October, 1941. 36 pp. Free. 
Statistics mostly for July to September 1941. 


Unit Tests in the Social Studies by H. E. Dewey. World Book Co., New York. 


1941. Students’ Booklet, 48c. Answer list, 8c. Subject to usual discounts. 
The unit tests in this booklet are to supplement instructions in social 
science—they are tests that teach as well as measure. Well-constructed 
objective questions determine the pupil’s knowledge of pertinent and essen- 
tial facts, his background of knowledge. In addition, each unit includes 
a small section of opinion questions to encourage the pupil to think 
for himself, to form opinion carefully, weighing the facts. The field covered 
by the tests is divided into three parts, comprising in all fourteen units. 
Part one deals with political problems, part two with social and economic 
problems, and part three with international relations. While the tests may 
be given as exploratory tests, they are recommended chiefly as assimilation 
tests after study. Although they may be used as a basis in assigning 
grades, this is incidental to their real purpose to guide in re-teaching 
and to assist in self-directed instruction and activity. They will prove a 
valuable check on textbooks and collateral readings, on laboratory trips 
and individual reports, and on general classroom activities. 


WEs-ey, E. B. Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers. Washington, D. C.: 


National Council for the Social Studies of the NEA. 1941. 152 pp. 50 cents. 
Contains an annotated bibliography of materials for the teacher’s profes- 
sional reading as well as advice for those engaged in building up a pro- 
fessional library. 


What It Means to Be an American. Chanute, Kansas: Royster Junior High 


School. 1941. 21 pp. Mimeographed. An eighth grade social living course. 


WILLIS, Mar@aret. Economic Democracy. Chicago: American Library Associa- 


tion. 1941. 8 pp. 25 cents. An annotated bibliography of the more recent 
and more readable books on this subject. 


WIson, H. E. anp orners. Teaching the Civil Liberties. Washington, D. C.: 


National Council for the Social Studies of the NEA. 1941. 40 pp. 30 cents. 
A source unit on the subject for teacher use containing some analysis 
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of the problem together with a wealth of suggested activities and an anno- 
tated bibliography. 

WoELLNER, R. C. AND Woop, M. A. Requirements for Certification of Teachers 
and Administrators. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1941. 94 pp. 
Requirements for elementary, secondary, and college teaching certifica- 
tion outlined by accrediting associations and state education departments. 

Zornavuan, G. S. M. The Consumer Movement and Business. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University. 1941. 15 pp. Discusses the consumer education 
movement, government service to the consumer and business, and business 
“reapproachment,” giving attention to terminology and value of labeling. 

Zorsauou, G. S. M. The Ohio State University Vocational Information Con- 
ferences for Women Students. Columbus, Ohio: The University. 1941. 
21 pp. mimeographed. A report of how these conferences are conducted 
and the value of them not only to the University students but also to those 
delegate secondary-school pupils attending each year from near-by schools. 

ZorsauGau, G. S. M. anp Kuper, G. F. Factors in the Vocational Choices of 
University Women, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University. 1940. 47 pp. 
A study of the choices of students with the view of being better able to 
develop an effective program for helping students. 


Publications of the United States Office of Education available at the desig- 
nated prices from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1937-38. Bulletin 1940. 
No. 2. Chap. 4. “Statistics of Higher Education,” 1941. 130 pp. 45 cents. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40. Vol. I. Chap. 
6. “School Hygiene and Physical Education.” 1941. 27 pp. 5 cents. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40. Vol. 1. Chap. 7. 
“Practices and Concepts Relating to City Boards of Education.” 1941. 
27 pp. 5 cents. 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40. Vol. I. Chap. 
10. “Educational Research Studies of National Scope or Significance.” 
1941. 35 pp. 10 cents. 

Educational Directory, 1941: Part I, State and County School Officers. 
Bulletin 1941. No. 1. 1941. 51 pp. 10 cents. 

Financial Aids for College Students. Bulletin 1940. No, 1941. 35 pp. 10e. 
Hemisphere Solidarity. Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 13. 1941. 23 pp. 15 cents. A teacher’s guide on inter-American relations 
with special reference to Latin America. For use in the senior high school. 
List of Occupations Approved by the Office of Production Management for 
Vocational Training Courses for Defense Workers: Part I, Alphabetical 
Arrangement of Occupations with Definitions; Part II, Occupations Ar- 
ranged Alphabetically by Selected Defense Industries. Vocational Divi- 
sion. 1941. 49 pp. 30 cents. 

Occupational Information and Guidance Bibliography, 1937-1938. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 212, Series No. 5. 1941. 521 pp. 55 cents. 
Placement Services in Colleges and Universities, 1941, 39 pp. 10 cents. 
References and Related Information, Vocational Guidance for Girls and 
Women. Vocation Division Bulletin No, 214, 1941. 162 pp. 25 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Calendar 


ary 
Negro History Week. 
Annual meeting of the National Association of Deans of Women, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
Annual Convention of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
San Francisco, California.” 
Annual meeting of the National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems, San Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Hotel St. Francis. 
THE TWENTY-SIxTH ANNUAL WINTER CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA. HEADQUARTERS, HoTer St. FRANCIS. 
Annual Convention of the.American Association of School Administra- 
tors, San Francisco, California. 
Fourth Annual Southern Safety Conference, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Headquarters: Roosevelt Hotel. 
Annual meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, San Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Hotel St. Francis. 


North Texas State Teachers and SecondarySchool Principals As- 
sociation Convention, Dallas, Texas. Theme: Fducating for Richer 
Ways of Living. 

The Eighteenth Annual Junior-High-School Conference of The School 
of Education, Néw York University at the University. 

National Hobby Week. 

Annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents and Principals, 
lincoln, Nebraska. 

Annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Chicago, II. 


28-April 2 


April 
8-10 


9-11 
10 


4-6 








Annual National Conference of Music Educators, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Annual meeting of the Inland Empire Education Association, Spokane, 
Washington. 

Annual state meeting of the All-Principals Conference, Tampa, Florida. 
Annual meeting of the Tennessee Secondary-School Principals Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

Annual meeting of the Idaho Secondary-School Principals Association, 
Boise. 

Annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: Drake Hotel. 

Annual convention of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
joint session with the Southern District Association, New Orleans, La., 
Headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt. 

Spring meeting of the Ohio Secondary-School Principals Association, 
Columbus, Headquarters: Seneca Hotel. 


Annual meeting of the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Headquarters: Mayflower Hotel. 

Eighth annual meeting of the Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Annual meeting of the Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


CiTizENSHIP RecoGnition Day. 





Sixty-fourth annual Conference of the American Library Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The National 
Magazine on 


School and Student 


Published by the 
National Association of 


Secondary-School 
Principals 


Eight numbers during school 
year—October through May 


Pictorial and descriptive of outstanding extracurric- 
ulum activities in secondary schools, STUDENT LIFF 
covers the entire range of clubs and other organiza- 
tions including student councils and the National 


Honor Society. 


A Few of the Comments from the Field 


“The Wildwood boys and girls are so much pleased with the pictures and articles in StupENT 
Lire that they are eager to see more of this good little magazine."'"—Principal John P. Lozo, High 
School, Wildwood, New Jersey. 

“I am pleased to tell you that Srupent Lire, in the judgment of our journalism people. 1s 
campetently edited and deserves to succeed.''—George G. Mullany, Director of Publications, Pubisc 
Schools, San Prancisco, California. 

“Your magazine, Stupent Lirs, is ane that 1 always look at when it comes across my desk. 
There is a freshness about it which always pleases me.''—Kathryn G. Heath, Executive Secretary Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women of the N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

“I find Srupenr Lire very helpful in my work.'’--Eugenia Howard, Director of Student Activities, 
Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 

“I think your magazine Stupent Lire is doing a fine job in helping students to develop through 
an interchange of ideas a more adequate sense of the meaning of citizenship.""—-Ormsbee W. Robinson, 
Executive Director, Associated Junior Work Camps, 33 Central Park West, New York City. 

“Our society finds in Srupent Lire an interesting and educational summary of what other so- 
cieties are doing. The photagraphs are especially beneficial.""—Helen Fvans, Secretary, Nyack High 
School Chapter, National Honor Society, Nyack, New York. 

“At the last meeting of the Student Council we looked over your magazine and we thought it 
very much worth while as it presents some of the problems the students in other schools have to face. 
Please send us a year’s subscription.’’-Frankie Young, Secretary of the Union High School Student 
Body, Lodi, California. 

“A publication we have been waiting for . . .'"-—Sister M. Theophane, Holy Family Academy, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Your school needs this magazine. Subscribe now. 


Three or more subscriptions to same address—50 cents a year per 
subscription, (eight issues). 
Single subscription (eight issues)—$1.00 a year. 


Send your subscriptions to: 


STUDENT LIFE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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